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Letters 


I N THE  February  issue  there  was 

printed  a letter  from  Mr.  George 
H.  Andrews,  ’23  (whose  class  was  in 
one  place  incorrectly  given  as  1914). 
This  letter  to  the  editor  was  injudi- 
ciously printed  not  in  this  space  but 
under  a headline  on  page  3,  which  gave 
the  letter  more  the  look  of  an  article 
than  what  it  was  — an  expression  of 
Mr.  Andrews’  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Andrews  quoted  the  President’s 
most  recent  annual  report  ( 1952-53) 
in  raising  the  question  as  to  why  ”by 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  the  students”  in  the 
Class  of  1954  ’’had  been  notified  that 
they  were  'below  Oberlin  standard.’  ” 
Mr.  Andrews  did  not  point  out  that 
not  all  these  students  left  school,  nor 
did  he  mention  the  facts  in  the  para- 
graph immediately  following  the  one 
from  which  the  above  quotation  was 
drawn. 

This  paragraph  states  that  the  grade 
standard  has  now  been  revised  ( as 
pointed  out  in  the  August,  1952,  Alum- 
ni Magazine),  changing  "the  old  cumu- 
lative C average  requirement  ...  to 
a non-cumulative,  sliding  standard 
which  is  somewhat  lower  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  but  at  the 
C level  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Since  the  new  system  is  not  cumula- 
tive, it  has  the  effect  of  helping  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  through  the 
sometimes  very  difficult  transition 
from  high  school  to  college  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  same 
or  a better  caliber  of  work  from  the 
juniors  and  seniors  as  did  the  previous 
cumulative  C average.”  The  new 
system  is  meant  to  "encourage  some  of 
the  'slow  starters’  among  our  students 
to  remain  . . . until  they  have  made  the 
adjustment.” 

Dean  Blair  Stewart  discusses  the 
problem  in  an  article  in  this  issue  of 
The  Magazine. 

Loss  of  Students 

Dear  Editor; 

1 was  greatly  interested  in  the  recent 
letter  to  the  Editor  from  Mr.  G.  H. 
Andrews,  '23  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  matter  of  preparing  students  for  a 
productive  career  as  opposed  to  creat- 
ing a sizeable  number  of  scholastic 
failures  which  might  well  encourage 
unproductive  careers  is  indeed  a sound 
assumption.  Mr.  Andrews  presented 
his  ideas  most  logically.  Since  the  col- 
lege selects  its  students,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  a definite  responsibility 
to  work  with  those  selected  to  a success- 
ful conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I recognize  that  so 


far  we  have  only  had  the  question 
raised.  No  doubt  there  is  a logical 
answer  illustrating  that  these  factors  are 
taken  into  full  consideration.  In  view 
of  the  vital  importance  of  this  matter 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  me,  and 
I am  sure  to  many  other  Oberlin  grad- 
uates, to  learn  of  the  college’s  view- 
point and  attitude  towards  this  serious 
question.  I hope  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  this  in  a coming 
Alumni  Magazine. 

D.  M.  Branigan,  '36 
RCA,  Victor  Division 
Harrison,  New  Jersey 

Intelligence  Deprecated  ? 

Dear  Editor: 

Your  February  number  carries  the 
picmres  and  qualifications  of  this  year’s 
nine  Regional  Scholarship  holders.  You 
state  that  each  boy  must  be  "well- 
developed,  with  all-round  interests  and 
a good  character”  and  hint  that  he 
should  not  have  devoted  himself  "slav- 
ishly to  his  studies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  extracurricular  activities  and  social 
contacts.”  This,  you  continue,  "should 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  College  is 
seeking.”  Indeed  it  does. 

No  one  need  remind  your  readers 
that  Oberlin  has  many  reputations. 
Especially  has  it  been  noted  for  its 
academic  standing.  It  is  also  well- 
known  for  its  restrictions  and  remote- 
ness. It  is  not  as  yet,  to  our  knowledge, 
nationally  known  for  its  football  team. 

Few  who  have  followed  recent  ad- 
missions policy  can  fail  to  suspect  that 
some  elements  in  the  College  hope  to 
change  this.  Since  they  occupy  rather 
more  strategic  positions  for  doing  so 
than  do  the  dissenting  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty who,  we  believe,  outnumber  them, 
it  appears  that  they  may  succeed.  Un- 
fortunately their  success  may  be  only 
partial.  Oberlin  will  no  longer  be 
well-known  for  anything. 

The  nine  picnired  students  won  19 
varsity  letters  in  high  school.  All  re- 
ceived one  or  more,  one  earned  four. 
This  is  probably  a coincidence.  You 
carefully  explain  that  each  placed  in 
the  top  ten  percent  of  his  class,  al- 
though, you  add,  this  is  not  to  be  held 
against  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
"Oberlin  does  not  want  a student  body 
composed  exclusively  of  top-ten-per- 
centers.” 

As  confirmed  eggheads  now  under- 
going further  soft-boiling  in  graduate 
work  we  know  the  value  of  coming 
from  a school  which  enjoys  Oberlin’s 
high  rating.  We  would  hate  to  think 
that  a trend  is  underway  which  might 


undermine  that  reputation  and  its 
value  to  Oberlin  grads  past  and  future. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  that  Oberlin 
should  not  try  to  become  a midwestern 
offshoot  of  the  Ivy  League  but  should 
stick  to  what  it  can  do  and  does  well  — 
educating  people. 

For  Oberlin  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution, not  a post-graduate  prep  school. 
Up  till  now  Oberlin  block  letters  have 
never  been  as  important  as  transcript 
letters.  Things  have  come  to  a pretty 
pass  when  Oberlin  alumni  and  their 
magazine  feel  called  upon  to  deprecate 
and  apologize  for  scholarship  and  in- 
tellecmal  attainment.  . . . 

John  Manwell,  '53 
71  Hammond  St. 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
Robert  Neil,  '53 
211  Richards 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Our  Architecture 

( Below  is  a copy  of  a letter  sent 
to  Architectural  Forum  after  its 
January  article  on  Oberlin’s  Hall 
Memorial  Auditorium.) 

Sirs: 

January  Architectural  Forum,  Maga- 
zine of  Building,  says  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  called  Oberlin’s  Audi- 
torium the  most  controversial  building 
in  Ohio,  "not  entirely  without  malice.” 
Who  on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
qualified  to  judge  architecture? 

Oberlin  has  always  been  a great 
school  except  for  its  architecture.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  Hall  Auditorium  last 
spring,  I think  Oberlin  is  becoming  a 
great  school  in  every  respect.  Con- 
gratulations to  officials  and  architect. 

— Richard  Vrooman,  '41 
(Mr.  Vrooman  lives  at  HA  In- 
wood Drive,  Bryan,  Texas,  and  is 
a former  resident  of  Cleveland. 
He  is  an  architect  and  professor  of 
architecture  at  Texas  A.  & M.) 
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The  letter  from  George  Harold  An- 
drews, ’23,  which  was  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  provides  the  stim- 
ulus for  a discussion  of  academic 
standards  at  Oberlin  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  students  who 
leave  College  before  they  have  qual- 
ified for  graduation. 

— Dean  Stewart 


SHOULD 


Mr.  ANDREWS’  letter  was  a re- 
action to  a passage  in  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  for 
1952-53  in  which  President  Stevenson 
commented  on  the  unusual  shrinkage 
in  numbers  of  the  Class  of  1954  and 
the  consequent  change  in  requirements 
for  graduation  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
last  year  as  a means  of  easing  the 
transition  from  secondary  school  to 
college  standards  of  academic  perfor- 
mance. President  Stevenson’s  whole 
statement  reflected  the  deep  concern 


STUDENTS 

By  Blair  Stewart 

Dean  of  the  College 


we  have  at  Oberlin  for  the  students 
who  have  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  academic  en- 
vironment, but  this  was  apparently 
not  understood  by  Mr.  Andrews,  who, 
in  dwelling  upon  only  a parr  of  the 
President’s  remarks,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  "The  present  Oberlin  pol- 
icy appears  to  be,  'Throw  them  in  and 
hope  that  most  of  them  can  swim.  If 
they  can't  swim,  they  aren’t  worth 
saving  anyway.’  ’’ 

This  is  not  present  Oberlin  policy. 


STUDY  ? 


as  I hope  to  demonstrate  shortly.  As 
a preface  to  such  a demonstration  it 
may  be  helpful  to  present  some  infor- 
mation about  student  mortality  at 
Oberlin  as  compared  with  other  insti- 
tutions. For  two  decades  college  en- 
rollments have  been  abnormal  because 
of  outside  circumstances.  The  pro- 
longed depression  of  the  1930's  pre- 
vented many  students  from  attending 
college  and  cut  short  the  college 
careers  of  many  others.  Then  came 
War,  and  declining  enrollments,  to  be 


followed  by  Post-War  and  the  GI 
bulge. 

Available  data  for  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  War  indicate  that 
in  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
hi  the  United  States  about  four  stu- 
dents out  of  ten  who  entered  college 
graduated.  At  Oberlin  the  proportion 
graduating  is  nearer  two-thirds.  For 
the  eight  years  from  1945-46  to 
1952-53  the  number  of  graduates  was 
77  per  cent  of  the  number  of  fresh- 
men who  had  entered  Oberlin  four 
years  previously.  These  figures  do 
not  include  students  who  transferred 
to  Oberlin  from  other  colleges.  They 
are  higher  than  normal  because  they 
include  a large  number  of  students 
who  returned  to  Oberlin  after  war 
service. 

Comparable  figures  from  other  col- 
leges are  not  available,  but  we  are 
confident  that  Oberlin  would  make  a 
good  showing  if  valid  comparisons 
were  possible.  There  is  no  room  for 
complacency,  and  the  ideal  would  be 
a combination  of  admissions  and  aca- 
demic programs  so  effective  that  stu- 
dents would  leave  college  only  for 
non-academic  reasons.  Consequently 
we  were  much  concerned  when  the 
percentage  of  Oberlin  students  gradu- 
ating dropped  from  a range  of  70  to 
73  percent  in  1950  to  1952  to  62 
percent  in  1953.  Furthermore,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  shrinkage  in  the  class 
of  1954  would  be  even  greater. 

' I HEREFORE,  an  exhaustive  effort 
was  made  to  find  why  so  many 
students  in  the  class  had  left  college. 
Many  different  reasons  were  given, 
and  no  clear  pattern  could  be  dis- 
cerned. Among  40  respondents  the 
reason  most  frequently  given  was  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  "social  oppor- 
tunities” at  Oberlin.  This  comment 
was  made  by  14  women  and  2 men, 
while  only  7 students  indicated  that 
"excessive  academic  load"  was  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  their  decision  not 
to  return.  Whatever  the  causes,  it  now 
appears  that  in  the  graduating  class 
this  year  about  60  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  entered  Oberlin  as  fresh- 
men will  receive  diplomas.  This  is 
low  by  Oberlin  standards,  although  it 
is  high  by  comparison  with  many 
other  schools. 

It  is  true  that  scholastic  failure  is 
one  reason  for  this  shrinkage.  It  was 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  stu- 
dents were  not  being  given  adequate 
opportunity  to  adjust  to  college  stand- 
ards of  achievement  that  led  the  Fac- 
ulty to  change  the  definition  of  the 
acceptable  standard  of  work  for  grad- 
uation from  C to  slightly  below  C-  for 
freshmen,  and  slightly  above  C-  for 
sophomores.  In  addition  the  cumula- 
tive feature  was  dropped.  As  a con- 


sequence the  student  who  has  scholas- 
tic difficulties  in  his  freshman  or 
sophomore  years  is  not  required  to 
compensate  by  higher  than  average 
performance  in  his  junior  and  senior 
years.  Similarly,  a student  who  has 
had  exceptional  secondary  school  ex- 
perience, and  consequently  receives 
high  grades  in  the  freshman  and  soph- 
omore years,  has  no  credit  balance  in 
the  bank  which  he  can  squander  with 
substandard  performance  in  his  last 
two  years. 

Oberlin  is  a college  where  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  Students  Study?”  is  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  It  is  our 
belief  that  able  young  Americans 
should  find  in  college  a challenging 
intellectual  experience,  that  they 
should  discover  that  knowledge  and 
understanding  are  achieved  only  by 
serious  and  sustained  effort,  that  suc- 
cessful living  calls  for  the  ability  to 
make  effective  use  of  time  and  energy, 
and  that  even  the  uses  of  leisure  can 
be  richer  and  more  rewarding  if  one 
has  developed  discriminating  tastes 
and  appreciation  by  study  and  appli- 
cation. We  believe  that  these  aims 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  we  hold 
our  students  to  reasonable  standards 
of  performance.  We  recognize  that 
the  failure  of  students  of  adequate 
ability  to  meet  these  standards  may 
be  as  much  our  fault  as  theirs. 

Students  fail  for  many  reasons.  They 
may  have  developed  such  strong  non- 
intellectual, or  even  anti-intellectual, 
interests,  that  no  academic  program  of 
merit  can  gain  their  participation. 
They  may  be  distracted  by  the  diffi- 
cult emotional  problems  faced  by  most 
people  in  their  age  group.  (No  one 
can  work  for  long  with  college  stu- 
dents who  are  having  academic  dif- 
ficulties without  being  impressed  by 
the  large  number  who  come  from 
broken  homes,  or  from  families  in 
which  personal  difficulties  of  various 
kinds  are  pronounced.)  Through  mis- 
takes in  admissions  a few  students 
may  fail  because  they  do  not  have  the 
intellectual  ability  for  academic  work 
at  the  required  level  of  achievement. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  these 
mistakes,  and  they  are  not  the  major 
reason  for  academic  failure.  A stu- 
dent of  reasonable  intelligence  who  is 
willing  to  work  can  make  a satisfac- 
tory academic  record  at  Oberlin  and 
still  have  adequate  time  for  extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Many  different  approaches  are  nec- 
essary if  academic  failures  are  to  be 
reduced  in  number.  We  must  im- 
prove our  ability  to  discover  in  ad- 
vance of  admission  those  students  who 
for  lac*k  of  interest,  emotional  stabil- 
ity, or  intelligence  are  not  likely  to 
find  this  a favorable  climate  for 
growth.  The  disconcerting  fact  is  that 


some  of  our  proudest  achievements 
have  come  with  students  who  were 
initially  unpromising  for  one  or  more 
of  the  reasons  suggested  above.  Our 
problems  cannot  be  completely  solved 
by  more  selective  admission. 

I HE  CURE  for  the  disinterested 
-*■  student  is  more  stimulating  teach- 
ing and  a general  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural atmosphere  that  captures  his  in- 
terest and  shifts  his  values.  It  is  the 
current  fashion  to  assume  that  student 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  can  be  solved 
by  counseling,  but  neither  force  nor 
persuasion  is  likely  to  induce  the  un- 
willing colt  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us 
to  find  that  an  initial  contact  with  the 
Oberlin  scene  may  apparently  fail  to 
arouse  sufficient  interest  to  result  in 
satisfactory  work  by  a student  of  abil- 
ity, but  that  an  enforced  sojourn  on 
another  campus  or  in  a work  experi- 
ence will  give  the  seeds  sown  here 
time  to  germinate  and  grow.  Such 
students  frequently  return  to  Oberlin 
to  make  satisfactory  — and  on  occa- 
sion brilliant — -records. 

It  is  inevitable  that  persons  of  col- 
lege age  should  have  emotional  prob- 
lems, and  that  these  problems  should 
affect  their  academic  performance. 
Many  faculty  members  are  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  counselors  to  stu- 
dents caught  in  such  situations.  In 
addition  we  have  several  staff  mem- 
bers who  give  a major  part  of  their 
time  to  such  counseling,  as  well  as  a 
psychiatrist  who  spends  one  day  a 
week  on  the  campus.  This  year  Robert 
Dixon,  ’37,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  as  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
He  teaches  one  course  each  semester 
and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
the  supervision  of  academic  advising 
and  to  personal  counseling  with  stu- 
dents in  academic  difficulties.  Every 
other  week  a dozen  or  more  staff 
members  with  primary  concern  for 
student  welfare  meet  to  discuss  ways 
in  which  they  can  work  more  effec- 
tively. In  these  meetings  persons 
with  primary  concerns  in  academic, 
social,  recreational,  religious,  and 
health  fields  consider  general  and  in- 
dividual problems  of  students  and 
how  they,  as  counselors,  may  be  help- 
ful in  their  solution. 

The  Oberlin  faculty  attitude  is  not 
one  of  "sink  or  swim.”  We  have  in- 
stalled shallow  pools  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  We  try  to  persuade 
the  reluctant  to  do  more  than  test  the 
water  with  their  toes.  We  are  patient 
and  understanding  with  those  who 
have  an  overwhelming  fear  of  the 
water.  But  we  insist  that  everyone 
must  eventually  swim.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  students  should  study. 
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“Under  the  bridge  down  at  Morgan  Street  — 
There  I hare  anchored  my  sail  boat  fleet  . . . 
Ere  daivn  of  day,  zve’ll  sail  aivay, 

Borne  on  the  raging  Plum.” 


These  words  from  “Under  The  Talcott 
Tree”  are  no  longer  purely  amusing. 
Oberlin  College  now  has  a Sailing 
Club.  We  also  have  a Mountaineer- 
ing Club  and  about  seventy  more 
student  activities. 


Good  Times  in  Spare  Time 


Although  they  murmur  about 
"grade  tensioa”  and  the  work 
load,  even  Oberlin  students  can’t  study 
all  the  time.  Oberlin  students  don’t, 
either.  The  town  has  only  one  movie 
and  no  night  clubs,  and  smdents  have 
to  rely  on  themselves  and  the  College 
for  entertainment. 

The  College  brings  lecturers,  spon- 
sors concerts,  and  sets  up  art  exhibi- 
tions, but  for  much  of  their  entertain- 
ment the  students  must  fall  back  on 
their  own  resources.  True,  they  are 
often  aided  immeasurably  by  the  Col- 
lege, without  whose  sanction  and  sup- 
port there  would  be  no  Oberlin  Dra- 
matic Association,  no  student  recitals, 
no  radio  station,  no  basketball  games, 
to  mention  a few  examples.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  would  these  exist 
without  the  students  to  take  the  parts, 
play  the  music,  broadcast  the  programs, 
and  shoot  the  baskets. 

Confined  to  Oberlin  by  the  car  rule, 
students  multiply  organizations  here 
until  it  seems  there  must  be  a niche 
for  everyone.  Yet  sometimes  there  are 
complaints  that  there  is  "nothing  to 
do,’’  although  on  the  College  calendar 
several  times  each  week  a single  day’s 
activities  would  wear  out  a debutante. 
On  a recent  Thursday,  for  instance, 
this  was  the  menu: 

Assembly,  Finney  Chapel,  12:00. 
ODA  presented  George  Bernard  Shaw’s 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets. 

YWCA  banquet,  6:00. 

Christian  Science  Organization,  7:30. 
Discussion  of  government  loyalty 
programs  by  a panel  of  one  professor 
and  three  students,  7:30. 

Public  lecmre  in  a series  called  The 
Classics  and  Renaissance  Thought,  given 
by  a visiting  professor  from  Columbia 
University,  8:30. 

Or,  another  night  in  the  same  week, 
there  was  a faculty  recital  at  the  Con- 
servatory, a basketball  game  and  raffle 
of  professors  at  the  Field  House,  and 
a second  lecture  in  the  Classics  and 
Renaissance  series  at  the  Art  Build- 
ing. 

l-<EFORE  he  is  driven  to  buying  a 
ticket  and  taking  the  bus  for  Elyria 
to  seek  solace  from  academic  cares, 
there  are  about  70  organizations  right 
on  campus  to  which  the  student  can 
turn  for  kindred  souls.  There  are  new 
organizations  each  year,  too,  showing 
that  if  a student  finds  "nothing  to  do,” 
he  can,  if  he  has  enough  drive,  organ- 
ize a new  club  to  do  it  in  company. 
Organizations  occasionally  die,  too,  as 


students  find  whatever  it  was  they 
wanted,  they  now  want  it  no  longer. 
All  of  the  ladies’  literary  societies,  for 
instance,  have  now  disbanded.  Literary 
ladies  find  their  energies  efficiently 
absorbed  by  the  Yeoman,  the  Review, 
the  Forum  Board,  the  radio  station. 
Mummers,  and  the  speech  department. 

Besides  the  activities  that  go  on  in 
Rec  Hall  — dancing,  bowling,  TV  — 
and  in  the  two  gyms  — swimming  and 
intramural  sports  — and  in  the  dormi- 


Lawn  Dancing 

This  happy  couple  is  part  of  a 
square  dance  organized  on  the 
lawn  at  Barrows  House.  They 
were  at  a YWCA-YMCA  gather- 
ing. 

tories  — formal  dances,  creative  art 
shows,  exchange  dinners,  and  informal 
parties  — there  are  the  following  ac- 
tivities the  student  can  go  out  for: 
Student  Council  — for  the  po- 
litically minded  and  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
student  government.  You  have  to  be 
elected  to  this  body. 

Honor  Committee  — students  on 
this  committee  administer  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  the  honor 
system. 

Forum  Board — it  sets  up  panels 
of  visiting  speakers.  Usually  two  out- 
side speakers  speak  from  different  view- 
points on  the  same  subject.  Topics 
include  literature,  sociology,  politics. 


Social  Board  — it  sets  up  dances, 
parties,  and  special  events.  It  does  its 
best  to  give  its  members  a good  time 
while  they  do  their  best  to  give  the 
students  a good  time. 

Consolidated  Relief  Drive — the 
community  chest  of  the  campus.  Each 
year  this  organization  sets  a goal,  some- 
times by  campus-wide  vote,  and  allo- 
cates the  money  to  various  charities 
that  appeal  to  student  sympathies.  To 
raise  this  money  they  give  concerts  and 
variety  shows,  serve  Sunday  breakfasts 
to  late  risers,  line  up  faculty  members 
who  will  cook  spaghetti  dinners,  and 
engage  in  other  ingenious  money-rais- 
ing gimmicks. 

Activities  Coordination  Board 

— they  try  to  keep  the  parties  from 
bumping  into  one  another.  It’s  bad  for 
all  concerned,  for  instance,  if  the  same 
night  offers  an  ODA  play,  an  all-college 
formal  dance,  a name  band  playing  in 
concert  at  Finney,  and  a wrestling 
match. 

Student  Chapel  Committee  — • 
these  students  set  up  the  schedule  for 
the  weekly  required  chapel  speeches, 
doing  the  programming  and  inviting 
the  speakers. 

Student-Faculty  Committees — 
there  are  several  of  these,  including  one 
exclusively  for  Conservatory  students 
and  faculty.  They  attempt  to  smooth 
out  the  difficulties  between  the  two 
groups  and  to  make  inter-relations 
pleasant. 

Camera  Club — shucterbugs  take 
pictures,  develop  their  own  prints,  and 
have  at  least  one  show  a year. 

Jazz  Club  — this  is  one  of  the 
newer  clubs.  Last  year  they  sponsored 
a Finney  chapel  appearance  of  Dave 
Brubeck  and  his  band.  Dave  Brubeck 
is  a jazz  artist  popular  enough  to  fill 
the  chapel  and  to  have  his  program 
recorded  by  Fantasy  Records  (F-5017, 
a ten-inch  long-playing  record). 

Mahler  - Bruckner  Circle  — 
formed  for  the  devotees  of  these  com- 
posers’ music.  They  listen  to  record- 
ings, study  the  background,  and  have 
discussion  periods. 

French  Club,  German  Club, 
Spanish  Club  — our  language  clubs 
are  among  the  oldest  organizations  on 
campus.  They  give  plays  in  their  re- 
spective languages,  hear  foreign  sm- 
dents speak,  and  interest  themselves  in 
the  less  academic  aspects  of  the  coun- 
tries they  study  in  class. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players 

— this  group  is  well  known  in  many 
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Ladies’  Day 

The  girls’  athletic  program  Is  comprehensive.  It  offers  a variety  of  sports 
and  several  clubs. 


areas  ocher  than  Oberiin  on  account 
of  its  tours.  Its  comic  opera  produc- 
tions delight  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  fans 
and  pack  Hall  Auditorium  to  standing- 
room-only. 

The  Review  — the  college  news- 
paper, issued  twice  a week,  usually  in 
an  eight-column,  four  page  format. 
Probably  the  most  important  and  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  extracurricular 
Oberiin  life. 

Sailing  Club  — nearly  waterless 
though  we  are,  we  have  a sailing  club. 
It’s  only  thirteen  miles  to  Lake  Erie. 

Young  Republican  Club  — for 
young  Republicans.  They’re  most  ac- 
tive in  an  election  year,  of  course.  We 
also  have 

Students  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion— also  active  in  election  years. 
Other  years  their  activities  are  confined 
to  electing  their  own  officers. 

Mountaineering  Club  — mem- 
bers under  21  have  to  have  their  par- 
ents’ consent.  The  idea  is  to  practice 
on  the  shale  cliffs  of  the  Vermilion 
river,  and  ambitious  Oberlinians  are 
willing  to  bicycle  the  necessary  eight 
miles  to  get  there,  too. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 


Club  — new  this  year.  Other  depart- 
mental clubs  include 

Music  Education  Club  and 
Mathematics  Club  — more  depart- 
mental gatherings.  Once  there  was  an 
Esperanto  Club,  but  it  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Yeoman  — the  literary  magazine. 
It  prints  original  stories,  poems,  essays, 
drawings,  and  sometimes  photographs. 
Occasionally  a member  of  the  faculty 
or  staff  is  represented,  too.  The  maga- 
zine comes  out  four  times  a year. 

Women's  Glee  Club,  Men's  Glee 
Club  — for  men  and  women  who  like 
to  sing.  An  occasional  concert  gives 
the  public  a chance  to  hear  what  they’re 
doing  and  give  the  singers  a chance  to 
perform  before  a live  audience. 

Men's  Board  — men  students  sit 
on  this  board,  which  considers  its  func- 
tion to  be  a general  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  college  men,  particularly  in  non- 
academic  areas,  such  as  housing,  board- 
ing, and  so  forth.  They  are  incidentally 
concerned  with  disciplinary  cases  in- 
volving men,  where  they  try  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  and  discuss  the  cases  with 
regard  to  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


China  Committee  (The  Student 
Committee  of  the  Oberlin-in-China 
Memorial  Association) — an  elective 
committee  which  exists  to  foster  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  Far  East.  Their 
most  dramatic  activity  is  to  choose  an- 
nually from  the  senior  class  one  or 
more  recipients  of  the  Oberlin-in-China 
teaching  fellowships. 

Hi-O-Hi  — the  yearbook.  An  army 
of  students  work  all  year  round  making 
this  photographic  and  textual  perma- 
nent record  of  each  college  year.  The 
Oberiin  yearbook  is  a handsome  job 
and  usually  takes  a first  prize  in  the  an- 
nual competition  between  such  college 
publications. 

Cosmopolitan  Club — for  foreign 
students  and  those  interested  in  for- 
eign students.  The  club  offers  a fine 
opportunity  for  give  and  take  between 
different  backgrounds  and  cultures. 

Mock  Convention  — in  the  past 
few  years  the  Mock  Convention  has  be- 
come highly  organized.  While  activity 
is  most  frantic  during  the  year  of  the 
actual  national  conventions,  prepara- 
tions for  the  campus  replica  start  four 
years  ahead  of  time. 

Musical  Union  — this  large  group 
draws  its  members  from  the  students, 
the  faculty,  and  interested  townspeople. 
Every  year  at  least  one  concert  of  im- 
pressive proportions  is  given.  In  June 
of  this  year,  for  instance,  they  will  pre- 
sent the  Bach  B Minor  Mass  with  the 
Conservatory  orchestra  and  hired  pro- 
fessional soloists. 

Natural  History  Club  — brings 
movies  and  speakers  to  the  campus. 
Audubon  Film  Society  pictures  are  a 
special  drawing  card. 

Film  Series  — off-the-beaten-track 
films  rented  from  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  New  York  or  other  sources 
are  shown  about  twice  a month.  The 
films  usually  have  some  standing  in  the 
technical  or  intellectual  history  of  films. 
Sometimes  there  is  a panel  of  profes- 
sors after  a controversial  movie. 

United  World  Federalists  — a 
student  chapter  of  the  national  group. 
They’re  interested  in  "one  world.  Be- 
sides their  campus  meetings  they  some- 
times attend  out-of-town  meetings  and 
speak  on  behalf  of  their  cause. 

WOBC  — The  Oberiin  College 
radio  network.  Students  who  work  at 
the  radio  station  get  practical  experi- 
ence in  almost  all  branches  of  radio 
work.  They  build  and  service  nearly 
all  their  own  equipment  besides  taking 
care  of  the  programming,  advertising, 
and  announcing. 

Co-ops — the  Oberiin  Consumers 
Cooperative,  student  division.  There 
are  two  co-op  dtirms  on  campus.  Grey 
Gables  and  Pyle  Inn.  The  women  who 
live  there  and  the  men  who  eat  there 
a.ssume  almost  all  the  work  involved  in 
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running  these  dormitories,  including 
household,  kitchen,  and  yard  chores. 
One  object  is  to  save  money,  but  mem- 
bership also  involves  practical  experi- 
ence, dividends  in  personal  enrichment 
through  the  informal  set-up,  and  fun. 
Students  also  are  represented  on  the 
board  which  runs  the  town’s  co-op 
bookstore,  dry-cleaning,  and  grocery 
enterprises. 

Oberlin  Dramatic  Association 
— under  a faculty  director  the  students 
put  on  several  plays  each  year,  repeating 
some  of  them  at  Commencement  for 
the  benefit  of  June  visitors.  They  draw 
from  copyright  and  public  domain 
works:  this  year  Shakespeare  and 

George  Bernard  Shaw  are  represented 
as  well  as  an  English  translation  by 
Christopher  Fry  of  a French  play  by 
Jean  Anouilh  and  a translation  from 
the  Spanish  of  a play  by  Garcia  Lorca. 

Oberlin  College  Bands  — the 
marching  band  plays  in  formation  at 
football  games;  smaller  groups  go  to 
other  games  and  encourage  the  team 
and  the  spectators.  Band  concerts  in 
the  open  or  in  Warner  Fdall  are  fre- 
quent. 

Oberlin  College  Choir  — this 
group  of  men  and  women  singers  used 
to  be  called  the  A Capella  Choir.  They 
sing  for  Oberlin  audiences,  do  pro- 
grams on  the  local  Elyria-Lorain  radio 
station,  and  usually  have  one  tour  a 
year. 

Film  Unit  — some  students  last 
year  proposed  to  make  films  on  cam- 
pus. The  group  still  awaits  faculty 
approval  but  in  the  meantime  factors  of 
probable  cost  have  diluted  enthusiasm. 

Conservatory  Student  Associa- 
tion— Conservatory  students  are  rep- 
resented on  Student  Council  and  in 
every  college  activity  they're  interested 
in,  but  through  the  Conservatory  Stu- 
dent Association  they  can  look  out  for 
the  concerns  that  are  peculiarly  their 
own. 

WAA  (Women's  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation ) — provides  wholesome  rec- 
reational activities  for  women  in  the 
spirit  of  good  sportsmanship,  and  seeks 
to  create  and  further  interest  in  this 
program. 

Sigma  Delta  Psi  — Oberlin  has  no 
fraternities,  but  there  are  some  hon- 
orary Greek  letter  societies.  This  one 
is  for  men  athletes  who  can  pass  cer- 
tain fairly  rigid  tests.  You  have  to  be 
competent  all-around  and  range 
from  kicking  a football  to  putting  a 
shot.  Only  one  or  two  students  per 
year  makes  this  exclusive  group. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  — the  honorary 
forensic  society.  Membership  is  largely 
limited  to  seniors,  although  some  jun- 
iors are  elected  to  preserve  the  conti- 
nuity. Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  was  elected 
to  honorary  membership  last  year. 


Sigma  Xi  — the  honorary  scientific 
society. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  — this  is  the 
honorary  music  society,  of  which  Ober- 
lin has  a chapter,  but  students  are  elec- 
ted to  it  only  upon  graduation.  As  a 
student  organization,  therefore,  it's  ac- 
tually open  only  to  graduate  students 
who  happen  to  be  members. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  — this  exclusive 
merit  society  gains  new  members  every 
year  from  the  students  with  the  best 
grades. 

Oberlin  Christian  Fellowship 

— the  local  branch  of  the  In  ter  varsity 
Christian  Fellowship,  a national  organi- 
zation which  approaches  religion  from 
a conservative  point  of  view  and  hopes 
to  reach  uncommitted  as  well  as  com- 
mitted Christians. 

Christian  Science  Association 

— Interested  students  meet  weekly  in 
Goodrich  House,  Oberlin’s  closest  ap- 


proach to  a "student  union  building, 

Newman  Club  — Catholic  young 
people  from  the  town  as  well  as  from 
the  college  belong  to  this.  It  meets  at 
the  Catholic  church. 

Unitarian-Channing  Club  — at 
present  enjoying  renewed  interest.  Uni- 
tarians and  those  interested  in  that  ap- 
proach to  religion  are  starting  to  have 
periodic  Sunday  services  and  plan  dis- 
cussion groups  and  possible  outside 
speakers. 

Society  of  Friends  — Quakers 
meet  on  Sunday  mornings  in  Sturges. 
They  sponsor  various  social  services 
such  as  week  end  work  camps  and 
clothing  drives  for  needy  countries. 

Oberlin  Jewish  Congregation 
— students  who  are  interested  gather 
every  Friday  night  in  the  Y-lounge 
(Men’s  Building)  and  hold  student- 
conducted  services. 


Newspaper  Work  is  Glamorous? 

Glamorous  or  just  fun,  there’s  plenty  of  room  for  workers  at  the  Review 
office. 
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The  1952  Mock  Convention 

tvas  the  second  to  be  held  in  the  Field  House.  Contrary  to  ivhat  the  sign 
says,  of  course  it  wasn’t  Morse,  but  Warren.  The  girl  who’s  the  center 
of  attraction  here  is  Marcia  Mattson,  ’53,  who  was  head  of  the  Michigan 
delegation,  and  this  is  a picture  of  a historic  conclave  in  which  the  Morse 
and  Warren  factions  joined  forces  to  support  Warren  and  triumph  over 
Eisenhower  backers. 


Pacifist  Fellowship  — recently 
approved  by  the  faculty.  Its  stated  pur- 
pose is  to  "promote  such  ways  of  avoid- 
ing bitterness  and  war  as  shall  help 
foster  good  will  among  nations,  races, 
religions,  and  classes,  and  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  non-violence  ...  for  set- 
tling conflicts  and  disputes.” 

Interracial  Committee  — stu- 
dents on  this  committee  promote  the 
student  exchange  program  whereby 
several  Oberlin  students  may  spend  a 
semester  at  the  Negro  colleges  Hamp- 
ton, Fisk,  or  Talladega  while  students 
from  those  campuses  attend  school  here. 
The  committee  also  holds  discussions 
and  suggests  action  on  any  problems 
of  race  tension  which  may  arise  on 
campus. 

Mummers  — a group  interested  in 
putting  on  original  plays  and  musicals. 
They  have  a faculty  advisor  but  man- 
age all  details  of  directing  and  produc- 
ing themselves.  Occasionally  they  do 
a copyrighted  show  if  not  enough  good 
original  material  is  submitted  from 
the  campus.  World  War  II  put  an 
end  to  this  group’s  all-male  character 
and  it  now  welcomes  both  men  and 
women. 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Student  Division  — this  group  of 
students  shares  the  national  group’s  in- 
terest in  social  and  political  education. 
If  any  racial  issues  arise  in  town  or  on 
the  campus  they  take  a stand;  occa- 
sionally they  sponsor  an  outside 
speaker. 

American  Red  Cross  — a branch 
of  the  national  organization.  Oberlin 
students  are  particularly  interested  in 


cooperating  with  the  psychology  de- 
partment in  group  therapy  projects  and 
frequently  make  trips  to  Cleveland’s 
Crile  Hospital  for  veterans. 

YWCA  — this  serves  so  many  func- 
tions they  can  hardly  all  be  listed.  A 
few  things  they  do:  issue  a newspaper, 
conduct  polls  of  student  opinion,  in- 
form about  summer  programs,  organize 
picnics  and  outdoor  activities,  engage 
in  community  projects  like  working  in 
the  hospital  and  nursery  schools,  set  up 
religious  conferences,  and  promote  dis- 
cussions of  current  affairs. 

YMCA  — another  all-embracing  ac- 
tivity. In  the  YMCA  you  can  welcome 
and  help  freshmen,  go  on  Chance  Creek 
outings,  join  the  community  projects 
such  as  helping  at  the  Children’s  Home 
and  at  the  children’s  playground  of  an 
Elyria  housing  project,  work  on  the 
student  opinion  polls,  cooperate  with 
the  YWCA  in  almost  every  area,  in- 
cluding religious  conferences,  matins, 
vespers,  as  well  as  assisting  pre-theolog 
candidates. 

WSGL  (Women’s  Self  Govern- 
ment League) — every  girl  is  auto- 
matically a member  by  being  a student 
on  campus,  but  not  every  girl  is  active 
in  the  organization.  WSGL  is  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  college 
women  can  create  and  abide  by  their 
own  rules  for  group  living  and  can  ad- 
minister their  own  disciplinary  meas- 
ures in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 

"OC”  Club  — if  you’re  a woman  and 
you  can  pile  up  500  points  in  the  vari- 
ous sports  offered,  you’re  in.  But  it 
isn’t  easy. 

Athenian  Club  — if  you  don’t 


have  500  points,  you  can  still  join  this. 
For  women  interested  in  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Association  for  Childhood  Edu- 
cation— regular  meetings,  outside 
speakers,  and  social  occasions  for  those 
interested  in  "training  up  the  young  in 
the  way  they  should  go.” 

Future  Teachers  of  America  — 
one  of  the  best  descriptive  titles  on 
campus.  Future  teachers  hear  outside 
speakers,  discuss  problems  encountered 
by  the  student-teachers,  and  sometimes 
have  critic-teachers  from  the  high 
school  to  join  in  their  discussions. 

Forensic  Union  — the  debating 
and  discussion  society.  Last  year  they 
appeared  on  two  Voice  of  America 
programs  and  Edwin  R.  Murrow’s  TV 
show,  See  It  Now.  They  also  partici- 
pated in  103  debates  and  17  intercolle- 
giate conferences,  not  to  mention  speak- 
ing 49  times  before  various  womens 
and  service  clubs. 

Oberlin  Civil  Liberties  Union 
— students  join  with  townspeople  and 
faculty  in  membership  in  this  chapter 
of  the  Ohio  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  in  turn  is  a chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  group 
is  interested  in  the  defense  of  indi- 
vidual civil  liberties  and  bases  its  work 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Four  College  Conference  Com- 
mittee— representatives  from  Ober- 
lin cooperate  with  Denison,  Wooster, 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan.  They  exchange 
ideas  on  student  life  and  studies  on  the 
different  campuses,  and  each  campus 
in  turn  plays  host  to  an  annual  Mock 
United  Nations  session. 
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IN  THE  autumn  of  1907  Crip  Gray 
was  a star  on  the  football  team;  Bud 
Waters  was  captain.  The  Oberlin 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  only  a 
few  months  old.  Dr.  Florence  Fitch, 
'97,  was  dean  of  women.  On  the  staff 
of  the  Review,  the  late  Joel  B.  Hayden, 
Sr.,  was  a sports  editor;  Charles  Sawyer 
was  news  editor.  When  school  opened 
in  September  the  walls  of  the  new 
Carnegie  Library  were  up  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  the  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel. 

The  house  in  which  President  Fin- 
ney had  lived  for  forty  years,  from 
Oberlin’s  boisterous  beginning  until  his 


death  after  the  Civil  War,  had  been 
torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  build- 
ing. The  money  for  the  chapel’s  con- 
struction was  donated  by  Frederick 
Norton  Finney,  his  son,  who  had 
grown  up  here  and  attended  the  pre- 
paratory department  for  a while,  but 
never  went  to  college.  While  others 
studied  calculus,  Greek,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, he  carried  a chain  with  a sur- 
veyors’ gang  laying  out  the  Big  Four 
Railroad  and,  within  a few  years,  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  construction 
engineers  in  the  greatest  era  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  building.  He  helped  to 
build  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  the  Soo, 


the  Northwestern,  and  the  mountain 
division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  he 
could  well  afford  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  this  memorial  to  his  father, 
this  useful  facility  for  those  who  did 
choose  to  go  to  college. 

In  the  winter  of  1907  and  1908  con- 
struction progressed  steadily.  The 
blocks  of  Amherst  sandstone  were  piled 
one  upon  another  and  the  space  be- 
tween was  spanned  by  the  great  wood- 
en trusses  which  support  the  rich  red 
tiles  of  the  roof.  In  the  meantime, 
chapel  services  were  still  being  held  in 
the  First  Church  as  they  had  been  since 
1903  when  the  old  chapel  building  on 
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the  square  had  burned.  On  that 
dramatically  tragic  night  everybody  in 
town  was  watching  as  the  first  and 
greatest  of  a long  series  of  fires  burned 
in  an  opening  among  the  trees  just 
across  the  street  from  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  (now  the  zoology 
building.)  The  flames  burned  through 
the  roof  and  leaped  up  to  the  tower 
and  about  the  block  faces,  and  finally 
the  old  chapel  bell  fell  with  a last 
mournful  clang.  The  metal  was  re- 
covered and  sent  to  the  Troy  bell 
foundry,  where  it  met  about  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  great  new  bell  for  the  new 
chapel,  so  that  our  present  chapel  bell 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  its  own 
Twentieth  Cenmry  but  also  for  the  old 
Oberlin  of  the  old  bell,  the  Oberlin 
of  the  days  of  Lincoln  and  Finney  and 
of  Garfield  and  McKinley  and  Fair- 
child. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  5, 
1908,  almost  forty-six  years  ago,  the 
president,  the  director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  Madam  Johnston,  professor 
emeritus  and  former  dean  of  women, 
sounded  for  the  first  time  the  deep 
and  now  hauntingly  familiar  note  of 
the  Finney  Chapel  bell.  At  the  com- 
mencement exercises  held  later  in  that 
same  June  of  1908,  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  college  was  cele- 
brated and  Carnegie  Library  and  Fin- 
ney Chapel  were  decorated  with  crim- 
son and  gold  banners.  An  unusually 
large  number  of  old  grads  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  ceremonies  lasted  a week 
and  included  addresses  by  many  local 
and  nationally  prominent  educators, 
scholars,  ministers,  and  public  figures. 
The  glee  club  sang,  the  baseball  team 
played  Western  Reserve,  and  the  senior 
class  gave  an  outdoor  performance  of 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.”  The 
campus  was  illuminated,  and  the 
alumni  association  held  a gala  meeting, 
chaired  by  its  current  president,  one 
Charles  Martin  Flail. 

T EIGFfT  o’clock  on  Sunday  eve- 
^ ^ ning,  June  21,  though  the  plaster 
was  not  yet  dry,  a special  dedicatory 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  chapel.  The 
services  opened  with  the . singing  of 
the  hymn.  Our  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages 
Past.  The  choir  sang  the  Hallelujah 


Chorus,  a memorial  address  on  "Charles 
Grandison  Finney”  was  read  by  a Cin- 
cinnati lawyer  who  was  also  Finney's 
grandson,  and  President  Henry  Church- 
ill King  offered  the  prayer  of  dedica- 
tion. At  another  meeting  held  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  the  Class  of  1904 
presented  the  pulpit  and  the  Class  of 
1908,  the  seniors  of  that  year,  gave  five 
chairs,  described  by  the  Review  as  made 
of  "massive  quarter-sawed  oak  and 
covered  with  rich,  tanned  leather.” 
The  memorial  tablet  in  the  vestibule 
reads:  "That  the  youth  of  this  founda- 
tion may  meet  daily  to  worship  God 
. . .”  This  was  meant  and  accepted 
quite  literally.  Before  the  first  World 
War,  however,  required  chapel  had 
been  limited  to  four  days  a week: 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday.  The  first  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises held  in  this  building  took  place 
on  September  23,  1908,  when  Presi- 
dent King  spoke  on  "Respect  for 
Personality.” 

In  the  November  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  of  that  year  one  of 
the  professors  described  the  usual  ser- 
vice: "As  the  bell  tolls,  and  as  the 
students  are  taking  their  seats,  a vow 
of  silence  is  imposed  upon  all,  and  is 
observed  by  most,  even  of  the  Faculty 
. . . The  audience  rises  to  sing  the 
Doxology  . . . Then  follows  a hymn 
. . . In  the  Scripture  reading  and  the 
prayer,  we  are  led  by  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors . . . Now  and  then  a speaker 
from  abroad  gives  us  his  message.  The 
service  closes  with  the  Seven  Fold 
Amen  sung  by  the  Choir.”  Among 
those  who  brought  a "message  from 
abroad”  in  that  first  semester  of  the 
use  of  the  building  were  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  advocate  of  the  social  gospel; 
William  Allan  Neilson,  then  of  Har- 
vard and  later  president  of  Smith;  and 
the  beloved  Professor  Billy  Phelps  of 
Yale. 

There  was  always  a certain 
amount  of  student  resistance  to 
chapel,  largely,  I suppose,  because 
people  as  a rule  never  do  want  to  do 
what  they  are  required  to  do,  especially 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Sometimes  they 
did  not  give  particularly  close  atten- 
tion, and  there  has  always  been  a cer- 


tain amount  of  reading  and  writing  of 
letters.  Sometimes  one  young  man 
held  a stop-watch  while  his  companions 
in  the  same  row  laid  bets  on  the  proba- 
ble length  of  the  prayers.  One  day  an 
alarm  clock,  secreted  on  one  of  the 
brackets  under  the  balcony,  rang  loud 
and  long  at  about  ten  minutes  after 
twelve.  Until  around  1930,  chapel 
looked  like  an  old-time  Quaker  meet- 
ing, with  the  women  all  sitting  on  the 
north  side  and  the  men  on  the  south 
side.  (Students  in  the  classroom,  by 
tradition  not  by  rule,  tended  to  divide 
in  the  same  way.)  The  faculty  sat  in 
chairs  arranged  on  the  platform,  giving 
to  the  speaker  what  was  sometimes  a 
rather  scattering  moral  support.  Under 
President  Wilkins  the  faculty  were 
brought  down  from  the  platform,  the 
differentiation  between  chapels  and 
secular  assemblies  was  introduced,  and 
required  attendance  at  former  was  en- 
tirely abandoned. 

For  many  years  the  speakers  faced 
peculiar  hazards:  the  dead  spots,  for 
example,  in  the  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth  rows,  where,  before  there 
was  a public  address  system,  only  the 
most  stentorian  foghorns  were  ever 
heard.  ( I wish  a study  could  be  made 
of  the  later  careers  of  the  students  who 
habitually  occupied  those  sanctuaries 
of  silence.  Send  out  a questionnaire. 
How  many  have  been  wrecked  upon 
the  reefs  from  which,  unknown  to  them, 
they  were  so  often  warned? ) Until 
1939,  U.S.  Route  20  ran  through  town 
along  Lorain  Street,  just  a few  yards 
north  of  this  building,  and  when,  on 
warm  days,  the  windows  were  opened, 
the  voice  of  the  orator  was  sometimes 
scarcely  audible  to  himself  against  the 
argpeggio  of  backfiring  trucks. 

A large  representation  of  the  best 
known  figures  of  American  life  and 
many  from  other  countries  have 
spoken  here:  William  Howard  Taft 

and  Robert  A.  Taft,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt and  Dean  Acheson,  Norman 
'Thomas  and  Adolph  Berle,  Bertrand 
Russell  and  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
Lincoln  Steffens  and  S.  S.  McClure, 
Walter  Rauschenbusch  and  Harry  Em- 
erson Fosdick.  A listing  of  all  their 
names  would  make  a good  recogni- 
tion test  for  the  history  of  the  last  gen- 
eration and  a half.  Among  those 
whose  words  were  longest  remembered 
were  certainly  some  of  our  own  fac- 
ulty, of  whom  two  at  least  must  be 
mentioned:  Charles  Henry  Adams 

Wager  of  the  English  department,  the 
inspired  and  inspiring  humanisr,  and 
that  angry  humanitarian,  Kemper  Ful- 
lerton of  the  Graduate  School  of  the- 
ology. 

There  have  been  many  very  special 
chapel  meetings  or  assemblies:  the 

preparedness  rally  on  April  4,  1917; 
the  student  referendum  on  the  League 


When  did  Finney  Chapel  bell  first  ring? 

When  were  men  and  women  segregated  in  the  Chapel? 

When  did  Oberlin  students  "take  the  pledge"  to  wear  overalls? 

How  many  students  voted  against  repeal  of  the  anti-dancing  rule? 
Was  there  ever  an  elephant  in  Finney  Chapel? 

What  college  president  and  Ford  Foundation  director  played  the  lead 
in  a Finney  Chapel  play? 

How  did  Oberlin  foreshadow  TV  ? 
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of  Nations  in  1920  (750  out  of  1200 
were  for  ratification  without  reserva- 
tion ) ; and  numerous  career  conference 
keynote  speeches,  Shansi  Day  pro- 
grams, CRD  rallies,  and  various  ap- 
pearances of  Santy  Claus.  It  was  the 
custom  each  February  to  have  a special 
speaker  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges, likewise  on  Washington’s  birth- 
day. At  one  meeting,  right  after  the 
First  World  War,  pledges  were  dis- 
tributed to  be  signed  by  those  who 
would  agree  to  participate  in  a na- 
tion-wide student  movement  to  wear 
overalls  as  a protest  against  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  term  was  overalls 
and  not  "levis,”  and  pledges  were 
available  only  on  the  men’s  side. 

On  November  5,  1919,  President 
King  delivered  what  the  Review  de- 
scribed as  an  "Epoch-Making  Address 
at  Chapel.”  In  it  he  announced  the 
abolition  of  the  rules  prohibiting  mixed 
dancing  and  smoking  on  the  campus. 
The  next  week  in  successive  meetings 
in  the  chapel  the  students  ratified  by 
voting  for  dancing  1251  to  37  and  for 
suspension  of  the  smoking  rule  by  a 
tally  of  323  to  66.  Only  men  voted  on 
the  use  of  tobacco;  nobody  supposed 
then  that  women  were  even  remotely 
concerned. 

I HE  building,  although  it  is  a 
chapel,  has  always  been,  as  in 
effect  it  remans,  the  college  and  com- 
munity auditorium  for  all  sorts  of 
meetings  (though  we  have  this  year 
very  happily  introduced  a confusion 
in  this  terminology).  Various  lecture 
courses  and  individual  lectures  open  to 
the  public  have  been  presented  here, 
often  feamring  the  same  persons  who 
have  spoken  at  chapel.  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  Navy  V-12  Unit  used  it 
for  its  special  Navy  assemblies,  sched- 
uled from  twenty-one  hundred  to 
twenty-two  hundred  on  Mondays.  (All 
personnel  were  prohibited  from  going 
up  the  ladder  to  the  second  deck. ) Two 
mock  conventions  have  been  held  here 
when  other  facilities  were  not  availa- 
ble, but  no  elephants  have  been  stabled 
here,  partly  because  the  convention  of 
1944  was  non-partisan.  Before  the 
construction  of  Fairchild  Chapel  more 
than  one  hundred  Oberlin  couples  were 
united  there  in  those  wide  open  spaces 
in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony.  'ITiere 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  in  1927  and  Wil- 
liam Edwards  Stevenson  nearly  twenty 
years  later  were  formally  installed  as 
presidents.  In  1937  the  central  event 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
the  Beginning  of  College  Education  for 
Women  and  of  Coeducation  on  the 
College  Level  was  a convocation  in  the 
chapel. 

By  a remarkable  engineering  feat  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 


The  Flapper 

When  the  no-smoking  rule  was 
repealed,  no  one  thought  that 
women  were  even  remotely  con- 
cerned. 

made  the  chapel  into  a theater  at  least 
once  a year  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
A temporary  platform  was  extended  out 
over  the  first  three  rows  of  benches  and 
a proscenium  was  suspended  from  the 
rafters  overhead  by  a toggle  of  hemp 
extensive  enough  to  rig  a frigate.  The 
rooms  under  tbe  stage  were  used  for 
dressing  and  make-up,  and  usually  the 
audience  could  not  see  the  actors  be- 
fore they  made  their  entrances.  In  a 
performance  of  Pomander  Walk  on 
June  8 and  9,  1917,  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins,  h’19,  played  the  male  lead 
most  effectively. 

Tn  NOVEMBER  of  1916  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  by 
lucky  chance  happened  to  be  a vice- 
president  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  put  on  an  exhibition  of  the 
wonders  of  the  modern  technology  of 
electrical  communication.  One  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  telephone 
receivers  were  installed  on  the  backs 
of  benches  and  elsewhere  in  the  build- 
ing. Two  transmitters  were  placed 
on  tables  on  the  platform.  Other  re- 
ceivers and  transmitters  were  provided 
for  the  use  of  alumni  meetings  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  San  Fran- 


cisco, and  connecting  telephone  lines 
were  reserved  for  an  hour  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  appointed  day.  Every  seat 
and  receiver  was  tKcupied.  President 
King  spoke  for  ten  minutes  over  the 
telephone  to  the  students,  faculty,  and 
townspeople  assembled  in  the  chapel 
and  to  the  "unseen  audience”  of  alumni. 
Three-minute  speeches  were  heard 
from  spokesmen  of  each  alumni  gath- 
ering. A few  parent-alumni  spoke 
briefly  over  this  "party  line”  with  their 
greatly  embarrassed  children  who  hap- 
pened to  be  students  at  the  time.  As 
the  lights  were  lowered  and  a motion 
picture  of  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  was 
projected  upon  a screen,  someone  in 
San  Francisco  held  a transmitter  on 
the  beach  outside  the  Golden  Gate.  It 
was  just  like  TV.  Then  from  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  at  New  York  the 
"Evening  Hymn”  was  sung  by  Percy 
J.  Ebbott  of  the  Class  of  1910.  It  was 
four  years  later  that  Westinghouse  be- 
gan the  operation  of  the  first  public 
radio  broadcasting  station  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  soon  crude  old  wonders  had 
become  marvelous  new  commonplaces. 

This  has  been  the  home  of  music, 
much  great  music.  To  many  that  is 
what  it  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
remembered  for.  In  December  of  1908, 
six  months  after  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated, the  Musical  Union  and  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chica- 
go, Dr.  George  Whitfield  Andrews  con- 
ducting, presented  Bach’s  Christmas 
Oratorio.  But  for  nearly  seven  years 
the  chapel  was  without  a pipe  organ. 
Finally  the  famous  Skinner  organ,  the 
joint  gift  of  Frederick  Norton  Finney 
and  Charles  M.  Hall,  was  installed  in 
the  winter  of  1914-1915,  and  inau- 
gurated by  Dr.  Andrews,  Oberlin’s  be- 
loved, special  master  of  that  instrument, 
in  a recital  featured  by  extended  im- 
provisations intended  to  illustrate  its 
marvellous  range  and  dramatic  color. 
This  is  the  organ  which  is  now  on 
Sabbatical,  expected  back  next  year,  re- 
stored and  re-invigorated. 

Everybody  who  was  anybody  or  is 
anybody  in  the  musical  world  has  per- 
formed for  audiences  sitting  in  Finney 
Chapel  seats.  Here  sang  Schipa,  Pon- 
selle,  Lehmann,  Lily  Pons,  Flagstad, 
Roland  Hayes,  and  Schumann-Fleink. 
Here  has  been  demonstrated  the  ulti- 
mate in  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
wedding  of  human  spirit  and  skill  and 
instrument  in  piano  recitals  by  Rach- 
maninoff, Myra  Hess,  Schnabel  and 
Horowitz,  and  violin  recitals  by  Elman, 
Kreisler,  Heifetz,  and  Fournier. 

One  of  Oberlin’s  great  musical  ex- 
periences was  the  performance  of  an 
all-Tchaikovsky  program  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  under  the  direction 
of  Leopold  Stokowski,  with  Olga  Sam- 
aroff  at  the  piano.  This  was  in  1916. 
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The  next  year,  when  Gabrilowitsch  di- 
rected the  Detroit  Symphony  in  Mo- 
zart’s Concerto  in  D minor  the  whole 
audience  arose  in  a spontaneous  demon- 
stration of  approbation.  Gabrilowitsch 
at  the  piano  or  as  director  was  one  of 
Oberlin’s  special  favorites.  As  to  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  we  feel  that  it 
belongs  in  part  to  us.  Certainly  its 
regular  appearance  here,  from  once  to 
four  times  a season,  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  is  some  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  claim  and  of  Oberlin’s 
appreciation  of  this  great  contribution. 
In  a very  real  sense  this  remodelled 
stage  belongs  to  George  Szell  and  the 
magnificent  orchestra  he  directs. 

This,  too,  is  the  place  of  Commence- 
ment: of  the  formal  speaking,  of  march- 
ing in  robes  to  "Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance,” of  agonized  sweating  on  the 
occasions  when  the  thermometer  got 
out  of  hand,  and  of  the  prodigal  pass- 
ing out  of  diplomas.  The  seniors  got 
advice  from  Oswald  Garrison  "Villard, 
Roscoe  Pound,  Thornton  "Wilder,  and 
Senator  Douglas.  Honorary  degrees 
have  been  bestowed  on  Cass  Gilbert 
(who  was  the  architect).  Justice  Har- 
land  F.  Stone,  John  W,  Davis,  Daniel 
Willard  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  William 
Allen  White  of  Emporia,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  and,  in 
1910,  that  remarkable  trio:  Orville 
Wright,  Wilbur  Wright,  and  Charles 
Martin  Hall. 


A T THE  platform’s  edge  the  peonies 
^ * are  banked  and  send  up  their 
sickly  scent  between  the  hooded  and 
the  unhooded.  Across  this  bridge  of 
sighs  the  graduate,  with  lump  in  throat, 
with  mincing  step  or  giant  stride,  must 


South  of  Erance 

Romanesque  influenced  chapel 
design.  Front  is  borrowed  from 
St.  Gilles  in  Provence. 


march  the  final  rod  that  leads  to  the 
degree.  And  here  at  last  each  senior 
stands  alone,  proud  and  ashamed,  be- 
fore his  teachers,  his  parents,  and  his 
loving  classmates,  pilloried  in  his  mid- 
dle name. 

These  graduates  had  once  been 
freshmen.  Then  they  became  sopho- 
mores— sad  transformation,  but  one 
more  year  corrected  that  mistake  and 
made  them  juniors.  Then  they  were 
seniors,  and  for  a whole  year  stood  at 
the  apex  of  satisfaction  and  prestige. 
In  all  their  varying  classifications,  they 
came  here  at  the  noon  hour  and  in  the 
evening,  — in  sibilant  slickers,  in  mac- 
kinaws, turtle-necked  sweaters,  middy 
blouses,  levis,  leather  jackets,  and  uni- 
forms with  the  stripes  clipped  off.  In 
the  twenties  there  was  something  por- 
tentous in  the  low  thunder  of  the  un- 
buckled galoshes  rhythmically  and  in- 
sistently flopping  up  and  down  the 
aisles.  Some  made  Phi  Bet;  some  got 
their  numerals  and  their  letters;  some 
transferred  to  Yale;  some  quit  to  take 
a job  or  write  a book;  some  got  mar- 
ried and  were  expelled;  some  went  to 
the  wars.  And,  in  later  years,  there 
will  come  more  thousands,  in  the  doors 
and  down  the  aisles,  speaking  college 
slang  not  yet  invented,  and  protesting 
against  whatever  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements there  may  be,  but  young, 
more  receptive  and  excited  than  they 
care  to  admit,  and  on  their  way  to  high 
adventure. 


THE  FUND  IS  WELCOME 


(President  William  E.  Steven- 
son has  ivritten  to  Dan  T.  Bradley, 
’21,  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, thanking  the  Association 
for  its  support  of  the  college 
scholarship  program.) 

Dear  Dan: 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  a resolution  was  passed  giv- 
ing me  the  pleasant  duty  of  conveying 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Alumni 
Association,  the  deep  appreciation  of 
the  Board  for  the  Association’s  con- 
tinued interest  in  and  support  of  the 
scholarship  program  of  the  College. 

This  support,  increasing  year  by 
year  through  the  gifts  of  interested 
alumni  whose  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  our  scholarship  needs  by  the  persua- 
sive and  effective  communications  sent 
out  by  the  Association,  is  most  hearten- 
ing to  the  Trustees  and  to  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  College. 


The  Trustees  wish  to  thank  and  com- 
mend the  Association  also  for  the  work 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  Oberlin  College  Scholarships 
and  Admissions,  whose  report  was  filed 
in  March,  1951,  and  whose  recom- 
mendations have  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  fruitful  study  ever  since. 
This  committee  report  represents  the 
loyal  and  devoted  work  of  the  group 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Claude 
E.  Clarke,  ’13,  to  whom  in  particular 
I wish  you  would  convey  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  such  trans- 
mittal to  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee as  may  seem  practicable. 

Encouraged  by  the  financial  contri- 
butions of  alumni  solicited  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  by  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
whole  scholarship  program  of  the  Col- 
lege conducted  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association,  the  Board  of 


Trustees  has  given  concrete  evidence  of 
its  own  genuine  interest  in  the  matter 
by  establishing  the  plan  of  Regional 
Scholarships  recommended  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  and  by  including  in 
the  approved  Development  Program  of 
the  College  the  objective  of  an  addi- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $3,500,000  to 
the  endowment  fund  of  the  College  for 
scholarship  purposes. 

The  College  depends  properly  and 
inevitably  upon  the  support  of  its 
alumni.  That  support  has  been  so 
generously  given  in  the  past  and  is  so 
freely  offered  now  that  we  must  be- 
ware of  taking  it  for  granted.  It  lies 
therefore  upon  the  collective  conscience 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  this  ex- 
pression of  gratitude,  however  inade- 
quate, be  written,  and  to  it  I wish  to 
add  my  own  word  of  special  and  most 
heartfelt  thanks. 

Bill  Stevenson 
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The  Class  of  ’98 


BOULDER 

By  A.  C.  Norris,  ’98 


The  times  were  troublous  in 
1897  and  1898.  We  were  in 
trouble  with  Spain!  The  class  of  1898 
were  seniors!  In  the  fall  term  of  1897, 
nearly  all  the  class  elected  general  ge- 
ology under  Prof.  A.  A.  Wright,  act- 
ing president,  and  Lynds  Jones,  ’92,  as 
assistant  professor.  Prof.  George  Ered- 
erick  Wright  was  world  famous  on  ac- 
count of  his  proof  of  the  Glacial  Period 


and  the  great  Arctic  ice  cap.  So  we  all 
wanted  to  take  geology  under  Prof.  G.  E. 
Wright,  but  we  had  to  have  general 
geology  as  an  introductory  course.  One 
of  the  first  laboratory  tasks  for  each 
member  was  to  gather  and  name  a col- 
lection of  over  fifty  different  rocks. 

It  was  fascinating.  Madame  John- 
ston, dean  of  the  women’s  department, 
allowed  the  men  and  women  to  go  in 
small  groups  together  when  properly 

Recorded  in  the  Act 


chaperoned.  Some  of  the  places  visited 
were  Chance  Creek,  the  caves  near  Ely- 
ria, the  sandstone  quarries  at  Amherst, 
the  fossiliferous  limestone  at  Bellevue, 
and  the  gypsum  beds  over  by  Port 
Clinton.  We  found  many  glacial  peb- 
bles in  the  clay  banks  of  Plum  Creek 
near  Kipton  and  surrounding  town- 
ships. We  had  to  help  the  young  wom- 
en up  the  hills  and  across  the  creeks 
and  brooks.  It  was  all  very  interesting. 


The  Class  of  98  Boulder  has  fust  been  dug  out  from  its  young  man  with  the  mustache.  He  is  wearing  a dreamy 

bed  near  Shurtleff  Cottage.  A.  C.  Norris  is  behind  the  look  — probably  thinking  about  that  wash  boiler. 
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One  evening  at  chapel  in  early  No- 
vember, Bill  Hemenway,  ’98,  invited 
six  of  us  to  his  room  for  a boiled  wienie 
feast.  Said  he  in  part: 

"This  afternoon  'Double  A'  Wright 
told  'Cork’  Mosher  and  me  that  as  a 
small  boy  he  used  to  slide  off  a very 
interesting  boulder  down  at  the  corner 
of  Morgan  and  South  Professor  Streets. 
It  was  lying  on  its  side  at  the  edge  of 
Plum  Creek.  Tliis  boulder  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  Prof.  James  Dascomb  as 
being  very  peculiar.  It  has  in  it  three 
distinct  kinds  of  rock.  ’I  know,’  said 
Prof.  Dascomb,  ’of  no  other  boulder 
around  here  with  three  such  distin- 
guishable rock  formations.’  ’’ 

We  were  all  ears  as  Bill  continued: 

ROF.  WRIGHT  wants  the  class  of 
1898  to  place  this  rock  on  the  cam- 
pus near  the  chapel  and  facing  the  new 
Second  Congregational  Church.  We 
can  do  it,  but  it  must  be  done  without 
’99  suspecting  anything.” 

"How  large  is  it.^”  we  asked. 

"Prof.  Wright  says  it  weighs  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  tons  and  is  hard 
to  roll,  as  it  is  an  oblong  spheroid  — 
small  at  both  ends.” 

A class  meeting  was  called  after 
Chapel  in  the  old  French  Hall  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  campus.  The 
undertaking  was  divulged  and  a secret 
meeting  announced  for  the  next  after- 
noon. When  it  was  brought  to  a vote, 
the  plan  was  adopted  unanimously,  as 
were  all  ’98  proceedings  — no  fuss,  no 
friction. 

Now,  we  had  several  very  difficult 
problems  to  solve.  We  had  to  get  per- 
mission to  be  out  all  night  and  still  not 
get  an  "unexcused  failure.”  (’98  men 
already  had  over  their  quota  of  them. 
We  were  not  naughty,  but  alive,  and  in 
those  days  live  people  got  unexcused 
failures. ) 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  the  dean  of 
men,  F.  F.  Jewett.  I was  a favorite 
with  Prof.  Jewett  because  I elected  all 
his  courses  in  chemistry  and  used  to 
have  my  lessons  and  ask  numerous 
questions,  in  answering  which  he  could 
use  much  sarcasm.  So  one  day  after 
all  had  left  his  office  I went  into  his 
sanctum. 

"Well,  what  can  I do  for  you,  Nor- 
ris?” was  his  gruff  query. 


"Prof.  Jewett,"  I began,  "Prof.  A.  A. 
Wright  has  asked  the  class  of  ’98  to 
dig  up  and  place  a six-ton  boulder  on 
the  campus  near  the  chapel.  It  is  a 
rare  specimen.” 

"Well,  all  rocks  are  interesting  to 
him,  but  why  did  you  come  to  me?” 

"Because  we  shall  have  to  do  it  at 
night  or  ’99  will  obstruct  us  in  our 
work.” 

"Yes,  yes,”  said  the  man  who  had 
told  Charles  Martin  Hall  he  could  never 
get  enough  electricity  to  electrolyze 
bauxite  into  aluminum.  "You  will  get 
more  unexcused  failures,  and  what  will 
the  faculty  say  to  me!  ” 

Then  he  gently  smoothed  his  hair 
over  his  head  where  there  was  no  hair 
and  thought.  At  last  he  said,  "Go  to 
your  rooms  at  ten  o’clock  as  required. 
I can  think  of  no  rule  or  regulation 
which  tells  the  students  when  they  are 
to  get  up.” 

Bill  Hemenway  almost  embraced  me 
when  I told  him  of  my  interview  with 
Prof.  Jewett.  The  rest  was  quite  easy. 
I was  delegated  to  engage  Ferd  Dur- 
ham and  his  equipment.  Village  Mar- 
shal Ezra  Burge  was  cajoled  into  letting 
us  into  the  village  tool  house. 

jpXAC'TLY  at  11  p.  m.,  December  3, 
the  street  lights  went  out,  and 
forty  of  us  started  from  a point  where 
Hall  Auditorium  now  stands  with 
shovels,  picks,  spades,  crow  bars,  lan- 
terns, and  chains  over  our  shoulders 
or  in  wheelbarrows,  and  proceeded  to 
the  corner  of  Morgan  and  South  Pro- 
fessor. 

Not  daring  to  risk  going  by  Talcott, 
Baldwin,  and  Lord,  we  very  quietly 
went  down  South  Main  to  Morgan. 
The  organization  was  perfect.  The 
girls  of  the  class  managed  some  way  to 
provide  a clothes  basket  of  sandwiches. 
"William  Whitney  of  Honolulu” 
(There  were  two  Whitneys)  was  there 
with  a wash  boiler  full  of  hot  drink 
made  from  one  pound  of  Arbuckle’s 
Coffee  at  10  cents  per  pound.  Way- 
land  Keyes,  a cripple,  was  time  keeper. 
He  divided  us  into  fifteen-minute 
shifts,  thirteen  men  to  a shift. 

We  pried  up  the  sidewalk  and  with 
a crow  bar  struck  the  top  of  the  boulder 
six  feet  under  the  ground.  We  then 
dug  a narrow  trench  the  length  of  the 
boulder  and  down  into  the  creek’s  edge. 


At  2 a.  m.  we  were  ready  to  turn  it 
over.  So  three  of  us  were  sent  to  the 
home  of  Ferd  Durham  and  loaded 
blocks  and  tackle,  rope,  and  chains  into 
a wheelbarrow  and  proceeded  in  the 
rain  to  our  gang  of  men.  They  had 
filled  the  cut  with  dirt  and  placed  the 
sidewalk  on  the  dirt  and  mud  so  that  the 
boulder  would  not  mire  into  the  sticky 
mass.  Yes,  it  was  work,  but  what  did 
’98  care  for  work!  We  had  men  who 
later  became  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers, 
teachers,  surveyors,  missionaries,  min- 
isters, editors,  YMCA  directors,  and 
entered  many  other  professions. 

It  is  surprising  how  easily  a boulder 
will  roll  over  when  thirty-nine  men 
pull  on  a rope  attached  to  a block  and 
tackle.  We  pulled.  And  over  rolled 
the  boulder. 

Time,  5 a.  m.  Raining!  Thirty-nine 
mud-plastered  men. 

Time,  6:30  a.  m.  Thirty-nine  clean, 
freshly  shaven  seniors  appeared  at 
breakfast  tables  of  various  boarding 
halls. 

But  our  troubles  had  just  begun.  All 
day  Saturday  Ferd  and  three  other  men 
with  two  teams  and  wagons  toiled  to 
load  the  rock  on  heavy  timbers  and 
drop  it  where  it  now  is. 

INETY-NINE  was  up  in  arms 

^ because  they  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  it  was  deposited  and  ’98  began  to 
scrub  off  the  mud.  Yes,  sir,  they  were 
going  to  blow  it  up  with  nitroglycerine, 
or  dig  a hole  and  roll  it  in  and  bury  it 
out  of  sight  and  put  a monument  over 
it! 

So  ’98  hired  three  men  to  guard  it 
with  shot  guns,  rifles,  and  revolvers. 
The  ’98  women  had  enough  sandwiches 
left  to  feed  our  guards.  Two  stayed 
on  duty,  while  one  slept.  Sunday  came 
and  went;  Monday  came  and  at  Chapel 
L.  T.  Warner  in  a neat  speech  presented 
the  Boulder  to  the  College  after  having 
an  explanation  of  how  valuable  the 
boulder  is  to  the  study  of  geology,  made 
by  Acting  President  and  Professor  of 
Geology  A.  A.  Wright. 

Margaret  Goodwin,  ’98,  wrote  a song 
and  Prof.  George  W.  Andrews  put  it 
to  music.  Thus  for  fifty-six  years  the 
’98  boulder  has  been  an  object  of  study 
by  glacial  geologists,  and  the  project 
was  inspired  by  Prof.  George  Frederick 
Wright. 


Alumni  Clubs 


I HE  Undergraduate  and  the 
Church”  was  the  title  of  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Mrs.  Millicent  McIntosh, 
president  of  Barnard  College,  to  the 
New  York  Women’s  Club  at  their  mid- 
winter meeting.  The  group  gathered 


at  the  New  York  Historical  Society  to 
hear  Mrs.  McIntosh. 

The  meeting  was  a great  success.  The 
weather  was  good  and  between  65  and 
70  members  stayed  from  two  until  five. 
Mr.  George  Bennette,  ’51,  played  the 


piano  for  the  group. 

The  treasurer’s  report  brought  the 
welcome  news  $700  had  been  raised 
towards  the  club  s scholarship  goal. 
Contributions  and  sales  of  merchan- 
dise that  afternoon  brought  the  sum  to 
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$1,175,  which  was  within  $25  of  two 
full  scholarships.  A final  contribution 
of  $25  enabled  the  club  to  report  suc- 
cess in  its  quota  of  $1,200. 

Other  dubs  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  just  what  the  New  York  wom- 
en did  in  order  to  make  this  sum.  They 
sold  424  pounds  of  shelled  pecans;  950 
boxes  of  stationery,  118  boxes  of 
Georg  Jensen  Christmas  cards;  four 
dozen  Crosse  and  Blackwell  fruit  cakes; 
two  dozen  Crosse  and  Blackwell  jars  of 
strawberry  preserves  and  currant  jelly; 
one  dozen  each  of  pickles,  raspberry 
jam,  and  plum  puddings;  two  dozen 
organdy  aprons;  eighteen  Churchill 
baby  blankets;  fifty-four  Churchill 
cocktail  napkins;  jewelry;  maple  syrup; 
and  several  copies  of  Land  Birds  of 
America,  a handsome  book  costing 
$12.50. 

Scholarships  and  Current 
Oberlin  Scene  Occupy 
Cleveland  Women 

Winter  activities  of  the  Cleveland 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  included  a 
family  Christmas  supper  at  the  Sorosis 
Club.  On  the  program  were  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Shafer,  '52,  who  told  of  her  Christ- 
mas spent  in  Germany  in  1952,  and 
William  B.  Ray,  ’52,  as  guest  soloist. 
The  program  ended  with  an  old  fash- 
ioned songfest,  led  by  Haydn  L. 
Mathews,  ’26. 

In  January  members  of  the  club  met 
in  two  groups,  one  on  the  east  side 
and  one  on  the  west,  for  their  annual 
midwinter  supper.  The  program, 
planned  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews 
( Alice  Lockwood,  ’21),  was  an  open 
discussion  by  each  group  on  "The  Pres- 
ent and  Future  Scene  at  Oberlin.”  East 
siders  were  led  in  discussion  by  Mrs. 
C.  Sherman  Dye  (Jean  Forsythe,  ’38). 
Guest  speakers  were  Dan  T.  Bradley, 
’21,  Alumni  Association  President,  and 
Director  of  Admissions  Robert  L.  Jack- 
son.  Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Ewing  ( Frances 
Littell,  ’25)  conducted  the  program  for 
west  siders  where  Thomas  E.  Harris, 
’33,  Alumni  Secretary,  and  Professor 
Luke  Steiner,  ’24,  chairman  of  the 


All  Ages 

wen/  for  the  candied  nuts  at  the 
New  York  Women  Club’s  scholar- 
ship sale.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence F.  Swift  (Janet  McKelvey), 
’83;  Mrs.  William  W.  Wood 
(Elizabeth  Nelbach),  ’39;  and  Car- 
lotte  Bloecher,  ’44. 

chemistry  department,  were  the  speak- 
ers. 

As  their  major  fund-raising  project, 
the  club  sponsored  a month-long  sale 
at  the  Garret  Shop  during  February, 
proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  used  for 
the  scholarship  fund. 

Annual  Meeting  Features  Oberlin 
Speakers  and  Guests 
Although  there  are  more  than  1200 
graduates  and  former  students  in  the 
Southern  California  area,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  notified  of  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting,  only  about  a hundred 
attended  the  gathering.  The  club  mem- 
bers feel  that  a larger  number  of  smaller 
meetings,  held  with  some  attention  to 
graduates  living  in  small  areas  of  the 
vast  region  known  as  "Southern  Cali- 
fornia,” might  be  more  successful. 


The  Southern  California  Oberlin 
AsscKiation  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  21,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Women’s  University  Club  rooms. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Rob- 
ert Keller,  ’36,  Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Bur- 
gess (Winifred  Bowerman,  ’09),  pre- 
sided. Mrs.  J.  Holmes  Ford  (Louise  A. 

Ford,  ’23),  who  had  been  at  the  Oc- 
tober Convocation  in  Oberlin,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  doings  at  that 
event. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Cairns,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  her  husband,  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
stained  glass  windows.  She  has  nearly 
a thousand  colored  slides,  all  taken  by 
herself  and  her  husband  on  a recent 
trip  abroad. 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  and  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson were  among  the  guests,  who  also 
included  Lysle  Butler,  ’25,  of  the  Ober- 
lin physical  education  staff,  who  is  on 
sabbatical  in  California  this  semester. 

Rochester  Sees  Game 

When  the  Oberlin  basketball  team 
played  in  Rochester  this  year,  Oberlini- 
ans  in  Rochester  got  together  to  see  the 
game  and  for  coffee  and  doughnuts  aft- 
erwards. The  team  was  invited  to  the 
reception,  for  which  the  University  of 
Rochester  provided  the  space  and 
equipment  in  their  Union  building. 

The  group  at  the  game  and  reception 
was  primarily  composed  of  more  re- 
cent graduates,  a group  which  the 
Rochester  alumni  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  interesting  in  other  recent  get- 
togethers.  Oberlin  lost  the  game,  but 
those  who  went  found  it  interesting  and 
exciting  just  the  same. 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Prof.  Harvey  Wooster,  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  spoke  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Central  Florida  club. 
The  members  had  the  use  of  a piano  for 
the  meeting  and  John  E.  Wirkler,  ’03, 
led  the  singing.  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion had  sent  an  Oberlin  Song  Book  and 
some  song  sheets. 


THE  OBERLIN  BOOK  SHELF 


I j O HIGH  school  students  spend  too 
much  time  in  high  school?  Do 
they  waste  some  of  their  time  after  they 
come  to  college?  Some  educators  in 
recent  years  have  felt  that  bright  high 
school  students  were  not  worked  to 
their  capacity  and  could  be  ready  for 
college  after,  say,  three  years  of  high 
school.  There  has  also  been  the  feel- 
ing that  some  introductory  college 
courses  cover  the  same  ground  over 


which  the  high  school  student  has  al- 
ready been,  or  over  which  he  could 
have  been. 

One  way  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem is  to  administer  tests  to  incoming 
freshmen  to  determine  their  profi- 
ciency in  certain  subjects.  At  Oberlin, 
for  instance,  if  the  freshman  can  satis- 
factorily complete  tests  in  English 
composition  or  any  foreign  language 
he  can  skip  the  preliminaries  and  go 


into  more  advanced  courses.  But  he 
doesn’t  get  college  credit  for  the  courses 
he  thus  bypasses,  although  his  examina- 
tion may  show  he  knows  the  work. 

At  the  University  of  Buffalo  there 
has  been  a good  deal  of  experimenting 
with  this  problem  and  some  of  the 
results  are  reviewed  below. 

College  Credit  by  Examina- 
tion: An  Evaluation  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  Pro- 
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GRAM.  By  Edward  S.  Jones,  ’10, 
and  Gloria  Ortner.  Published  by 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  Univ.  of 
Buffalo  Studies,  Vol.  21,  No.  3, 
JaiuMry,  1954.  50  cents. 

The  authors  of  this  study  have  per- 
formed a genuine  service  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  problems  of  accelera- 
tion. Numerous  programs  have  been 
proposed  and  discussed;  but  few  have 
been  able  to  present  empirical  evidence 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  programs 
upon  the  students. 

There  are  many  arguments,  pro  and 
con.  Well-known  individual  differ- 
ences raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  anything  sacred  about  a fixed 
number  of  years  of  training,  a fixed 
number  of  hours  spent  in  the  class- 
room. The  long  training  for  the  pro- 
fessions, and  the  new  pressures  intro- 
duced by  the  time  in  the  military  ser- 
vices have  put  such  a strain  upon  exist- 
ing procedures  that  many  are  looking 
for  "soft  spots”  — requirements  which 
might  be  eliminated,  ways  of  giving  ad- 
vanced credit  to  high  school  students 
of  superior  ability,  ways  of  giving  work 
of  college-level  to  selected  high  school 
seniors,  ways  of  giving  credit  by  ex- 
amination for  work  done  independen- 
dently,  etc. 

Many  arguments  are  raised  against 
these  acceleration  procedures.  Jones  and 
Ortner  review  some  of  these  arguments. 
The  study  is  their  most  powerful  refu- 
tation of  some  of  them.  At  Buffalo, 
where  college  credit  could  be  earned 
by  examination,  it  was  possible  to  se- 
lect two  groups  matched  for  ability  to 
do  academic  work;  and  a comparison 
could  be  made  between  those  who  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
celerate and  those  who  did  not.  The 
records  show  that  the  accelerating 
group  completed  college  more  fre- 
quently, did  work  of  equally  high 
quality,  and  undertook  post  graduate 
work  more  frequently. 

The  students  who  took  these  exami- 
nations and  acquired  credit  indicate,  in 
most  cases,  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
program.  Scores  in  examination  de- 
signed to  test  their  proficiency  in  their 
major  field  showed  them  to  be  equal 
to  those  in  the  group  which  had  not  ac- 
celerated. Since  the  accelerating  group 
had  spent  less  time  in  college,  they 
were  younger  at  the  time  of  these  tests. 

The  investigators  believe  that  the  ac- 
celerating students,  in  addition  to  sav- 
ing time  and  money,  benefit  by  being 
motivated  to  take  more  advanced 
courses,  avoid  unnecessary  duplication, 
and  gain  in  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  prosecute  independent  work. 

In  answer  to  the  frequently  raised 
objection,  to  the  effect  that  such  ac- 
celerating students  often  miss  much 


of  the  total  life  of  the  school  and  fail 
to  develop  socially  as  well  as  those  who 
take  the  conventional  program  of 
courses,  the  authors  present  evidence 
to  show  that  the  accelerators  partici- 
pate in  the  social  and  extracurricular 
life  of  the  college  and  become  in- 
volved in  social  action  groups  after 
college  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
non-accelerators  do.  One  exception 
is  noted:  they  do  not  participate  in 
fraternity  life  and  in  athletics  with  the 
same  frequency. 

It  is  clear  from  the  study  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  administering  such 
a program.  There  will  be  many  teachers 
and  administrators,  both  at  the  college 
and  preparatory  level,  who  object  to  ac- 
celeration: it  takes  time  to  mature;  they 
miss  something  in  missing  associations 
with  classmates  and  teachers;  their  de- 
velopment is  not  equivalent  even  if 
test  scores  are  alike,  etc.  Certainly  much 
more  work  is  needed  before  some  of  us 
can  place  full  confidence  in  the  quali- 
fying examniations.  But  the  study  in- 
vites the  skeptical  to  produce  equally 
impressive  data  in  support  of  their  ar- 
guments. 

— L.  E.  Cole,  T8 
Professor  of  Psychology 


Author  and  Artist 

Buddy  Blechman,  ’52,  now  in  the 
Army,  has  had  another  book  pub- 
lished. Last  year  he  illustrated  an 
edition  of  Mary  Chase’s  famous 
play  and  movie,  "Harvey.”  This 
year  he  wrote  the  text  and  drew 
the  pictures  for  a medieval  fable. 

An  Old,  Old  Story 

The  Juggler  of  Our  Lady.  A 
Medieval  Legend  adapted  by  R.  O. 
Blechman,  ’52.  Henry  Holt  & Co., 
1953.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  old  story,  of  which  proba- 
bly the  most  famous  version  is  by 
Anatole  France,  of  the  juggler  who  de- 
voted his  art  to  the  Virgin.  Remini- 


scent of  The  Cat  Who  Went  to  Heav- 
en,” the  story  is  about  a juggler  who 
was  a man,  expert  at  his  craft  but  poor 
in  all  other  resources,  whose  humble 
adoration,  although  scorned  by  the 
elect,  wrought  a miracle  in  touching 
Our  Lady’s  heart. 

It  is  a short  story  with  a foregone 
conclusion.  While  the  monks  who 
illuminate  manuscripts,  compose  can- 
tatas, paint  frescoes,  or  build  churches 
laugh  at  the  juggler’s  ill-advised  efforts 
to  imitate  them,  and  are  prepared  to 
cry  "Blasphemy!”  when  he  takes  his 
juggling  act  into  the  chapel  to  perform 
what  he  can  best  perform  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary  recognizes 
sincere  devotion  and  vouchsafes  such 
a sign  of  her  favor  to  the  underdog  as 
she  had  never  given  his  more  preten- 
tious fellows. 

In  114  pages  (unmarred  by  page 
numbers ) , Buddy  Blechman  has  told 
this  story  with  his  economical  line 
drawings  and  his  grade-school  printing 
and  handwriting.  His  style  is  sup- 
posed to  be  deceptively  naive: 

"Cantalbert  visited  the  brothers 
in  their  cubicles.  One  brother 
copied  manuscripts.  Another 
painted  frescoes.  Others  taught 
children  the  Gospel  and  wrote 
poems  to  the  virgin  and  carved 
Madonnas  and  cooked  and  com- 
posed music.  But  Cantalbert  could 
neither  painr,  copy,  teach,  sculpt, 
write,  cook  or  compose  ...  He 
was  useless.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing . . . but  the  abbot  permitted 
him  to  remain  among  them  if  he 
would  do  odd-jobs  for  the  mon- 
astary.  He  shovelled  the  snow, 
carried  the  groceries;  swept  the 
floors  and  washed  the  windows.” 

Each  action  is  illustrated  with  a charm- 
ing drawing,  plus  bonus  drawings 
which  do  not  need  words  — Cantal- 
bert’s  attempt  to  cook  a goose,  for  in- 
stance. 

The  exceptional  value  of  the  man 
who  can  "do  nothing”  is  a flattering, 
though  doubtless  true,  unction  to  lay  to 
the  academic  soul,  and  the  message  of 
the  story,  as  well  as  the  story  and  draw- 
ings, should  find  a large  audience. 
Cantalbert  found  that  pettiness  and 
hypocrisy  existed  within  the  monastary 
as  well  as  without.  The  academic  soul, 
preoccupied  with  what  the  world  thinks 
useless,  exists  without  the  academy  as 
well  as  within. 

Religious  Education 

Young  People  in  Your 
Church.  By  Herbert  Carleton 
Mayer,  ’15.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  Westwood,  N.  J.  $2.50. 

This  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The 
Church’s  Program  for  Young  People” 
is  a comprehensive  study  of  young 
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people  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
church  can  build  a sound  education 
program  for  them. 

Twenty-two  chapters  present  a chal- 
lenging program  for  the  effective 
training  of  young  people  in  the  local 
church.  The  book  is  the  result  of  the 
author’s  experience  as  an  educator  in 
and  outside  the  church,  including  in- 
dustry, schools,  community,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Minister,  director  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, Sunday  School  superintendent, 
classroom  teacher,  and  novice  will  find 
here  what  they  need  to  know  about 
setting  up  a program  for  Christian 
training  in  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility, and  guidance  in  carrying  on  the 
church’s  work  and  teaching. 

This  book  is  much  more  than  a hand- 
book for  pastor  and  teacher.  It  pre- 
sents a complete  plan  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  people,  a tried  church 
school  curriculum,  methods  of  worship, 
department  and  classroom  manage- 
ment, and  community  activities.  The 


whole  is  designed  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  any  church  of  any  Protestant 
denomination,  and  its  appeal  is  to  all 
who  have  the  Christian  nature  of  young 
people  at  heart. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  served  as  youth  di- 
rector for  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
and  Ohio  councils  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion; as  professor  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion at  Boston  University;  and  as  lead- 
er for  many  years  of  young  people’s 
conferences  and  summer  camps. 

The  Public  Library 
And  The  Child 
Rich  The  Treasure,  By  Har- 
riet G.  Long,  ’18.  Am-erican  Library 
Association,  Publishers. 

In  her  78-page,  soft-cover  book.  Miss 
Long  relates  the  profession  of  children’s 
librarianship  to  contemporary  phi- 
losophy concerning  education  of  young 
people.  In  the  words  of  her  preface, 
"At  this  time,  when  children  are  cause 
for  growing  concern  and  action,  it  may 


be  desirable  to  review  the  role  of  the 
public  library  in  the  life  of  the  child,  so 
that  its  contribution  may  be  increas- 
ingly effective.” 

She  points  out  that  children’s  libra- 
ries first  sprang  up  as  Sunday  School 
libraries  in  the  very  early  1800’s,  to  en- 
courage youngsters  to  attend  Sabbath 
classes.  Today  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  the  circulation  of  a metropolitan 
library  may  be  credited  to  the  children’s 
division. 

Selection  of  books  for  the  young 
reader,  the  work  of  school  libraries,  and 
qualifications,  training,  and  opportuni- 
ties fot  children’s  librarians  are  other 
topics  covered  by  Miss  Long. 

The  author  of  Rich  The  Treasure 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Western 
Reserve  School  of  Library  Science  since 
1930.  She  now  holds  the  rank  of  asso- 
ciate professor.  She  was  a children's 
librarian  in  the  public  libraries  of  To- 
ledo and,  Albany  before  joining  the 
Western  Reserve  faculty. 

— WR  News  Bureau 


Faculty  News 


ISS  Gertrude  Ransome,  for  over 
^ forty  years  an  employee  of  the 
college,  died  in  Oberlin  on  January  20, 
1954.  She  had  come  to  Oberlin  from 
her  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  to 
study  music  at  the  Conservatory  from 
1903  to  1905,  and  from  that  time  she 
made  Oberlin  her  home.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Oberlin  student,  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Ransom,  1855-1860. 

Miss  Ransom  worked  in  the  Secre- 
tary s office,  where  her  interest  in  and 
memory  for  names,  dates,  and  gene- 
alogies were  invaluable.  After  her  re- 
tirement in  1944,  she  continued  to 
work  part  time  in  the  Alumni  Records 
office  until  poor  health  caused  her  to 
give  up  this  work  last  year. 

Her  interest  in  music  was  life  long, 
and  she  attended  almost  all  of  Oberlin’s 
concerts,  including  Wednesday  eve- 
ning student  recitals.  She  had  a very 
long  record  of  Artists  Recitals  atten- 
dance, and  it  is  interesting  that  the 
Artists  Recitals  have  been  taking  place 
at  Oberlin  for  seventy-five  years  and 
were  therefore  started  in  the  year  of 
Miss  Ransom’s  birth. 

By  her  will.  Miss  Ransom  left  most 
of  her  estate,  estimated  at  $27,000,  to 
the  College,  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 


Mr.  Breck  Has  If 

Almost  always  when  an  Oberlin 
group  puts  on  a play,  some  of  its 
problems  about  stage  properties  are 
solved  by  application  to  Mr.  William 
K.  Breckenridge,  '88,  who  is  known 
for  his  large  collections  of  sundry  ob- 
jects. 

Recently  he  was  able  to  give  such 
help  on  an  international  scale.  A let- 
ter from  a French  music  publisher, 
passed  on  to  Oberlin  through  several 
hands,  requested  help  in  procuring  an 
Aeolian  harp. 

The  "wind  harp,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  an  ancient  member  of  the  harp 
family.  These  curious  instruments 
were  hung  under  the  arches  of  palaces 
and  cathedrals  or  in  the  open  air,  and 
were  played  by  the  breezes  that  swept 
through  them.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  instru- 
ment was  adapted  for  use  in  up-and- 
down  windows  and  became  fairly  popu- 
lar. This  is  the  type  that  "Mr.  Breck” 
has  in  his  collection. 

An  Aeolian  harp  was  desired,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  publisher,  by  "a  Per- 
sonality in  the  French  Diplomatic 
Corps.”  Apparently  none  was  to  be 


found  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Breck 
has  lent  his  for  pictures  and  measure- 
ments, and  these  together  with  a paper 
pattern,  have  been  sent  to  France.  A 
harp  can  now  be  manufactured  for  the 
French  Diplomatic  Personality. 

The  harp  is  about  three  feet  long 
and  perhaps  ten  inches  wide  and  has 
six  strings.  These  can  be  tuned  to 
simple  chords,  major  or  minor.  Un- 
musical nineteenth  century  faddists 
sometimes  just  tuned  up  the  instrument 
hit  or  miss  and  let  it  wail. 

Prof.  Woosfer's  Marriage 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Ruth  De- 
lanoy  Scudder  to  Prof.  Harvey  A. 
Wooster  has  been  announced.  Mr. 
Wooster,  professor  emeritus,  was  head 
of  the  department  of  economics  here 
from  1923  to  1952,  when  he  retired. 
Mr.  Wooster’s  first  wife,  Enola  Ward 
Wooster,  ’29,  died  in  October,  1951. 

Miss  Scudder,  a former  student  at 
Rollins  College  and  a graduate  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  of  Library  Science,  was 
for  many  years  head  librarian  of  the 
Village  Library  at  Farmington,  Conn. 
At  present  she  is  on  the  library  staff  at 
Rollins.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Wooster 
are  residents  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.  A 
March  wedding  was  planned. 


for  march  1954 
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John  C.  Kennedy  is  Executive  Secre- 
tary-Reg:istrar  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  facuity  advisor  to  the 
Oberlin  Choir.  For  the  caiendar  year 
19.54,  he  is  on  ioan  to  the  Develop- 
ment Office. 


The  Choir  Goes  on  Tour 

By  John  C.  Kennedy,  ’27 


T ^ URING  the  recess  of  last  spring 
49  Oberlin  students  sacrificed 
their  vacations  to  sing.  When  one  con- 
siders the  pressures  of  college  life  these 
days,  this  is  no  mean  offering  at  the 
collegiate  altar.  Why  do  they  do  this? 
How  can  they  possibly  get  enough  kick 
out  of  a few  performances,  and  a record- 
ing, to  put  in  all  the  hours  of  learning 
and  rehearsing  that  are  necessary  before 
they  can  be  ready  to  perform  in  public? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  not 
simple.  Mrs.  Kennedy  ( Miriam  Pea- 
body, ’31)  and  I have  had  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  urges  which  motivate 
these  students  since  our  trip  to  the  east 
with  the  group  last  April.  We  attended 
ten  concerts,  a recording  session,  and  2 
TV  performances,  and  when  we  re- 
turned to  Oberlin — 12  days  and  12 
strange  beds  later  — we  sat  in  our  own 
dining  room  eating  our  dinner,  and  we 
allowed  to  one  another  that  if  the  kids 
were  singing  again  that  night,  we’d  go. 

We  were  completely  charmed  by 
their  artistry.  Though  each  hall  in 
which  they  sang  had  characteristics  all 
its  own,  lending  each  concert  its  own 
peculiar  mold,  each  was  an  exhilarating 
experience  for  us.  The  concerts  were 
sponsored  by  alumni  or  by  church 
groups,  excepting  that  given  in  Town 
Hal!,  for  which  the  choir  hired  a New 
York  manager.  Audiences  were  pretty 
good,  in  spite  of  conflicting  affairs 
everywhere.  Holy  Week  not  being  a 
concert  going  time  of  year. 

When  alumni  were  involved  in  the 
sponsorship,  Mr.  Robert  Fountain,  di- 


rector of  the  choir,  managed  to  insert 
the  singing  of  Don  Shelhorn’s  arrange- 
ment of  the  Alma  Mater  at  the  supper 
before  the  concert.  (Don  graduated 


Concert  Itinerary 

April  — 

10  St.  John's  Evangelical 
& Reformed  Church 
Genoa,  Ohio  8:15  p.m. 

1 1 East  Congregational 

Church  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  4:30 

12  Open 

13  First  Friends’  Church 

Richmond,  Ind.  8:00 

14  Grace  Methodist  Church 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  8:30 

15  Open  for  travel 

16  First  Congregational 

Church  Wisconsin  Rap- 
ids, Wisconsin  8:00 

17  Community  Concert 
Association 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  8:00 

18  First  Congregational 
Church 

Evanston,  III.  8:00 

19  Mandel  Hall,  University 
of  Chicago 

Chicago,  III.  8:00 


in  1952.)  This  the  choir  sang  like 
angels.  I could  never  hold  back  my 
own  sentimental  tears,  nor  could  any 
other  alumnus  whose  eyes  were  in  my 
line  of  sight.  Lacrimae  rentvi?  What- 


ever caused  the  tears,  the  experience  of 
their  coming  at  the  sheer  beauty  of  this 
familiar  song  is  unique  in  my  30-year 
connection  with  Oberlin. 

Being  almost  unmusical,  I have  per- 
haps been  normal  throughout  my  life 
in  listening  to  Bach  with  tolerance  and 
occasionally  with  real  enjoyment.  Any- 
one telling  me  before  this  trip  that  I’d 
be  anxious  for  more  after  each  hearing 
of  Cantata  No.  150  would  have  had 
the  fish-eye  from  me.  But  that  was  it! 
I began  to  lie  in  wait  for  that  beautiful 
cantata  each  evening,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  tour  I enjoyed  it  almost  as  much 
as  the  Dawson-arranged  spirimals. 
These  latter  fairly  lifted  me  off  my  seat. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  sharp  dis- 
appointment I had  in  the  TV  experi- 
ences. 'The  essence  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  spirimals  came  from  their  dy- 
namic range,  now  low,  now  high;  now 
soft  and  caressing,  now  explosive  and 
triumphant.  Requirements  of  the 
equipment  made  it  necessary  for  the 
TV  technicians  to  raise  the  low  spots, 
lower  the  high  spots,  stimulate  the  soft 
spots,  soften  the  explosive  spots.  I,  who 
was  beginning  to  know  these  songs 
pretty  well  by  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
tour  when  the  choir  performed  twice 
on  New  York  TV  stations,  couldn’t 
believe  the  distortions  I heard  were 
worth  the  trouble  it  took  to  put  them 
on  the  air.  To  hear  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Choir  as  it  should  be  heard,  one 
must  hear  it  in  the  flesh.  Worshipping 
the  Lord  through  machinery  produces 
bloodless  stuff  when  compared  with 
the  live,  vibrant  articles. 
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Athletics 

By  William  I.  Judson 

SOME  HARDY,  foolhardy  perhaps, 
robins  and  doves  are  back  from  the 
south,  and  with  only  a few  days  remain- 
ing in  the  winter  season,  the  Yeoman 
coaches  and  athletes  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  spring  sports. 

Unlike  most  of  the  winter  seasons  of 
the  past  few  years,  the  end  of  this 
current  one  will  be  welcome.  It  was 
just  one  of  those  things  that  happen 
occasionally. 

Coach  Bob  Clark’s  basketball  team 
was  potentially  a good  one.  They  had 
a remarkable  defensive  record,  hold- 
ing nearly  every  opponent  below  their 
season  scoring  average.  However,  due 
to  inexperience  and  lack  of  a consistent 
scoring  ace,  they  were  unable  to  win 
against  the  stiff  competition  meted  out 
to  them  this  year. 

The  fencing  team,  with  a similar 
won-lost  record,  has  only  one  veteran 
letterman  back  from  the  year  before. 
Captain  and  sabreman  Steve  Ostrow. 
Freshman  Cheney  Stimson  bolstered 
the  epee  division  but  foil  was  particu- 
larly weak. 

I HE  SWIMMING  team  was  handi- 
capped  when  a water  shortage 
here  in  Oberlin  made  it  impossible  to 
fill  the  pool  until  early  in  January.  This 
begins  to  sound  like  a record  with  the 
needle  stuck  in  one  groove,  but  in 
fairness  to  these  losing  squads  it  must 


be  said  that  the  swimming  team,  too, 
had  more  than  its  share  of  bad  luck.  By 
the  start  of  the  second  semester  they 
were  down  to  only  three  veterans  from 
the  previous  year.  In  order  to  have  a 
.500  season  they  would  have  had  to 
win  their  last  two  meets,  which  were 
never  held  because  our  March  blizzard 
prevented  team  travel. 

Captain  Dick  Lillich,  winner  of  two 
or  three  events  in  each  of  the  past  two 
Ohio  Conference  championship  meets, 
has  consistently  won  the  freestyle 
sprints.  Edward  Tarr,  a freshman  from 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  been  beaten 
only  twice  in  the  breast  stroke  and 
should  develop  into  one  of  Oberlin’s 
outstanding  swimmers. 

Wrestling,  which  has  been  on  a 
"club”  basis  the  past  three  years,  or- 
ganized, coached,  and  nursed  along  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  John  Murphy,  a 
senior  from  Pittsburgh,  won  its  first 
intercollegiate  match  when  they  de- 
feated Western  Reserve  herein  a re- 
turn match.  The  Yeoman  matmen 
lost  to  the  Red  Cats  by  almost  the  same 
score  in  a match  in  Cleveland  before 
Christmas. 

At  least  we  have  been  building  char- 
acter, prospects  seem  much  brighter 
for  spring,  and  I jusr  renewed  my  mem- 
bership in  the  alibi  club. 

LACROSSE 

April: 

24 — at  Denison 

May: 

1 — Kenyon 
8 — Ohio  State 
12 — Denison 
15 — at  Kenyon 


April: 

3 —  at  Capital 

26 —  Heidelberg 

May: 

1^ — Ohio  Wesleyan 

4 —  at  Denison 

6 —  Fenn 

8 — Otterbein 

10 —  at  Baldwin-Wallace 
12 — at  Wooster 

15 — at  Muskingum 
19 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
22 — Wooster 
25 — Hiram 

27 —  Mr.  Union 
29 — at  Akron 

June: 

12 — Akron 

TRACK 

April: 

24 — Akron  & Fenn 

28 —  Case  Tech 
May: 

1 — Wooster 
4 — Otterbein 

7 —  Mt.  Union 

11 —  Central  State 

15 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
22 — at  Denison 

29 —  Ohio  Conference  at  Granville 


10,000  Strong 

It  was  necessary  to  "save  up” 
material  for  "Ten  Thousand 
Strong,”  the  class  news  sec- 
tion, in  order  to  have  enough 
such  news.  Let  us  know  what 
you  are  doing!  Your  class- 
mates want  to  know  and  we 
want  to  know. 


Dudley  A.  Wood 

Florist 

Florist  Telegraph 
Delivery 

Oberlin  Inn  Bldg. 
Telephone  4-261 1 


IVES  REXALL 

Drug  Store 


A Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1904 

★ 

Telephone  4-221 1 


Losses  in  the  Oberlin  Family 


1877 

Alice  Wright  Frehafcr  Rafter  was  born  in 
Uakesuic.  Ohio,  on  August  6,  1854.  and  died  on 
September  16,  1953,  in  Grantl  Forks,  N.  D.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  the  olde.st  living 
graduate  of  the  College.  fn  1878  she  married 
Joseph  I'rchafter.  Alter  his  death  in  1895  she 


moved  to  Oberlin  with  her  three  children  in  order 
that  Ihc.v  might  attend  college.  Her  children 
all  died  at  an  early  age.  She  remarried  and 
moved  to  North  Dakota,  where  she  managed 
hotel  .apartments.  She  had  spent  the  last  four 
years  of  her  life  in  bed. 


1890 

Eugene  Howard  Harper  died  on  November 
7,  1953,  in  Bedford,  Va.,  after  a brief  illnestt.  He 
had  made  imitortant  contributions  to  science  in 
the  fields  of  egg  lerlilization,  zoology,  and  the 
Pavlovian  tlleory  of  condition  reflexes.  He  was 
•also  a student  of  history.  He  held  an  A.M. 


for  march  1954 
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from  Harvard  (1895)  and  a Ph.D.  from  the 
Umyersity  of  (Chicago  (1902)  and  was  listed  in 
Who  s Who  in  Science."  He  liad  taught  at 
Tc.xas  A.  & M.,  Fargo  College,  N.  D. ; North- 
western University;  Alma  College,  Michigan 
and  Potomac  Slate  College,  Virginia.  He  was 
born  on  July  7.  1867,  at  Port  Byron,  111.  His 
mother  and  father.  Aimer  and  Eunice  Thomp- 
son Harper,  were  both  members  of  the  Oberlin 
College  class  of  1850. 

1891 

In  the  list  of  survivors  of  Robert  A.  Millikan 
printed  in  the  February  issue  should  have  been 
included  his  sister,  Marjorie  Millikan  Johnson, 
’98,  of  Oberlin. 

1892 

John  Prucha,  D.B.,  was  born  on  Sept.  10. 
1864,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  17.  He  settled  in  Cleveland 
where  he  did  odd  jobs,  including  construction 
work  on  a sidewalk  which  he  enjoyed  walking 
down  till  the  end  of  his  life.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  send  his  five  children  to  college,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  supplement  his  income  as  a minis- 
ter, and  he  held  positions  as  chief  of  the  immi- 
gration bureau,  1916-21,  in  Cleveland  and  Direc- 
tor of  Surveys  for  the  Federated  Churches  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  also  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  for  night  schools.  When  one  of  his 
sons  was  attending  law  school,  Mr.  Prucha  be- 
came interested  in  the  study  of  law.  Using  his 
son’s  books  and  some  correspondence  courses, 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  L.L.B.  from 
Hamilton  College  of  Law  in  1924.  He  was  then 
60  years  old  and  had  been  a minister  for  nearly 
40  years.  He  was  deputy  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  after  passing  the  bar  exams.  He 
also  taught  at  Schauffler  College,  where  he  was 
on  the  faculty  for  48  years.  He  continued  in 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  served  a church  where 
he  gave  two  sermons  each  Sunday,  one  in  Eng- 
lish and  one  in  Bohemian.  He  preached  up 
until  two  weeks  before  his  death.  He  died  on 
January  13,  1954. 

1893 

Mrs.  Charles  Robertson  Vance  (Sarah  Ly- 
man), was  born  on  August  15,  1871,  in  Tall- 
madge,  Ohio,  and  died  on  January  17,  1954,  in 
Bristol,  Tenn.  She  was  a teacher  and  home- 
maker. From  1894-96  she  taught  in  Norfolk. 
Va.  After  her  marriage  she  did  private  coach- 
ing and  lived  in  Norfolk  until  1935,  when  she 
moved  to  Bristol. 

1894 

Charles  Lincoln  Stocker  was  born  on  August 
22,  1868.  in  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio,  and  died  on 
September  2,  1953,  in  Cleveland.  He  held  his 
L.L.B.  from  Western  Reserve  University  (1898) 
and  was  a member  of  the  law  firm  Young. 
Stocker,  and  Fenner.  He  specialized  in  decedents’ 
estates,  trusts,  and  real  property.  His  father 
attended  Oberlin  1858-1860,  and  three  of  his 
sons  graduated  from  Oberlin  : Joseph,  ’24,  Nor- 
man, ’28,  and  Charles,  Jr.,  ’30. 

William  Henry  Dawley  was  born  on  April  5, 
1870,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  died  on  January  8, 
1954,  in  North  Little  Rock,  Va.  He  had  at- 
tended Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Columbia  University  and  had  taught  Latin 
and  history  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington, 
St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  where  he  was  also 
principal  of  the  Colored  Night  High  School. 
Other  occupations  during  his  life  were  job  print- 
ing, selling  life  insurance,  and.  in  later  years, 
odd  jobs,  gardening,  and  truck  farming. 

1895 

Harriet  Middlekauff  Mellen  fMrs.  Harvey 
MellcMi)  was  born  in  Forreston.  111.,  on  March 
25,  1872,  and  died  on  June  22.  1954,  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  From  her  graduation  until  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Mellen,  who  attended  the  Academy 
from  1890-92,  she  taught  Latin,  math,  history. 
German,  and  ICnglish  in  public  high  schools. 
After  her  marriage  she  was  a homemaker,  living 
in  Detroit  aiul  Royal  Oak,  Midi. 

Jeannette  Clare  Anderson  died  on  November 
4.  1953,  in  Oakland,  Calif.  She  was  horn  on 
December  15,  1870,  in  Port  Byron,  111.  Her 
dcalli  was  attributed  to  cerebral  cmhtjlism.  She 
held  the  degree  of  Ph.M.  from  the  University  of 


Michigan  (1897).  Her  career  had  been  as  a 
teacher  and  librarian. 

Julia  Patton  was  born  May  11,  1873,  and  died 
October'-l^V '1953,  in  Winter  Park  Florida.  She 
was,  a.,  retired  professor  of  English  at  Russell 
Sage  College  at  Troy,  N.  Y..  where  the  college 
library  is  named  after  her.  She  held  an  A.M. 
from  Columbia  (1908)  and  a Ph.D.  from  the 
same  university,  granted  in  1918.  She  had  edited 
Carlyle’s  “Past  and  Present”  for  Macmillan’s 
Modern  Reader’s  Series  in  1919.  Before  teach- 
ing at  Russell  Sage  she  had  taught  at  Cornell 
College.  Iowa,  and  at  Vassar.  She  had  been 
cotifined  to  her  bed  for  eighteen  months  at  tlie 
time  of  her  death.  She  had  lived  in  Winter  Park, 
Fla.,  since  her  retirement  in  1938,  with  her 
longtime  friend  and  associate,  Florence  G.  Jen- 
ncy,  ’07. 

1896 

Janet  Parker  Shaw  was  born  on  January  7, 
1873.  in  Indianapolis.  She  lived  there  most  of 
her  life  and  had  known  many  of  the  historically 
important  people  of  the  city.  Her  father  was 
occasional  cabinetmaker  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Hard-of-Hcaring  League  and  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  state  of  Indiana 
recognize  the  large  percentage  of  children  who 
are  deaf  and  passing  a law  requiring  hearing 
tests  for  all  school  children.  She  became  in- 
terested in  this  work  when  loss  of  hearing  forced 
her  own  retirement  after  26  years  of  teaching 
in  the  high  school  which  she  had  attended  before 
coming  to  Oberlin.  She  had  done  a good  deal 
of  writing,  particularly  for  children.  She  died 
on  January  26,  1954,  in  Cleveland. 

1899 

Frances  E.  Joshua  died  on  December  26,  1953, 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  She  would  have  been 
77  in  three  days.  She  had  done  some  graduate 
work  in  summer  school  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  Harvard,  and  had  taught  English 
and  Latin  in  the  public  schools  of  Youngstown 
until  her  retirement  in  1947.  “Miss  Joshua 
was  known  to  be  friendly  with  her  pupils  and 
valuable  as  a faculty  member  because  of  her  in- 
tense interest  in  teaching  and  because  she  gave 
freely  of  her  time  and  abilities  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom,”  wrote  the  local  newspaper. 

1901 

Berta  Hart  Bowers  was  born  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  on  Aug.  24,  1878,  and  died  September 
27,  1953,  in  Cleveland.  After  attending  the 
Academy  and  the  College,  she  lived  at  home  for 
several  years  after  graduation.  In  1923  she 
joined  the  children’s  book  department  of  Bur- 
rows Bros,  in  Cleveland  and  remained  there  until 
the  mid-forties.  She  was  known  to  thousands  of 
children  and  young  people  through  this  work. 
After  her  retirement  from  Burrows,  she  did 
special  library  work  at  several  Lakewood  schools. 

1903 

Raymond  Newton  Shuart  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land on  January  9,  1881,  and  died  on  October 
29,  1953.  in  Redondo  Beach,  Fla.  He  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Montana  where  his  work  was 
with  property  belonging  to  non-residents.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Nina  Haylor, 
’03-’09. 

1904 

Dr.  Henry  Harlow  Skinner,  obstetrician  and 
pediatrician,  died  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  on  Novem- 
])cr  17,  1953.  He  was  born  in  Princteon.  Mass., 
on  April  8,  1878.  He  held  his  M.D.  from  West- 
ern Reserve  (1908)  and  the  F.A.C.S.  from  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  1925.  He  had 
a private  pilot’s  license  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  listed  aviation  as  his 
favorite  hobby.  During  World  War  I he  was 
a lieutenant  in  the  medical  corps.  After  the 
war  he  visited  Japan.  Korea,  Mancluiria,  Russia. 
Germany,  and  London  to  oliserve  medical  pro- 
cedures. He  had  delivered  6,000  Yakima  \'^al- 
ley  babies  uji  till  the  lime  of  his  retirement.  He 
was  iiKirricd  to  Dora  Davis,  ’06,  by  whom  he  is 
survived.  lie  is  also  survived  by  a hrotlier,  T. 
Stanley  Skinner,  of  the.  class  of  1906. 

Frederick  Markham  was  liorn  on  June  14, 

1881.  in  ITemlock,  N.  Y.';’and  died  on  April  30. 
1953.  in  Hudson,  C).  H?s  death  was  attributed 
to  cancer  and  Parkinson's  disease,  lie  was  mar- 
ried to  Ethel  Mallory,  ’03-’0S.  In  1950  he  had 
retired  from  his  business. 


1908 

Harriette  Frances  Ryan  was  born  on  March 
5.  1885,  in  St.  Charles,  111.,  and  died  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1953,  in  Mexico  City.  Mexico.  She  had 
gone  there  to  make  her  home  with  her  brother. 
Death  was  attributed  to  a heart  ailment.  She 
had  attended  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  now  ahsorlied  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  had  held  various  jobs  in  social 
work.  Among  the  more  important  were  those 
with  the  Vocation  Bureau  in  Cincinnati  (1917- 
29)  and  as  executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  in  St.  Louis.  This  is  a Com- 
munity Chest  organization  which  helps  foreign- 
horn  persons.  She  retired  from  this  work  in 

1952. 

Harrison  Jackson  Behr  was  born  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1882,  in  Hinckley,  Ohio,  and  died  on 
January  17.  1954,  in  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y,  He 
was  married  to  Flora  Agnes  Merrill.  ’07,  who 
survives  him.  He  was  engaged  in  the  rubber 
business. 

1912 

Susan  Fisher  Gulick  Davis  died  on  November 
14.  1953,  in  Arlington.  Mass.  She  was  born  on 
December  14,  1888,  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  She  was 
married  in  1913  and  was  a housewife  from  that 
time  until  her  death.  Her  husliand  was  a con- 
sulting engineer  and  she  lived  with  him  in  El- 
gin. 111.;  Denver,  Colo.;  California;  and  Ore- 
gon. Her  death  was  due  to  cancer. 

1916 

Walter  O.  Berndes  died  on  December  18, 

1953,  in  Roachburg,  Oregon.  He  was  born  on 
May  22,  1891,  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.  He  had  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Business  School  and  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  He  was 
engaged  in  construction  work  and  at  one  time 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  “The  Christian  Science 
Monitor”  in  Boston.  He  was  a lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Service  during  World  War  I. 

1918 

Dr.  Wilford  Edward  Kaufmann,  A.M.  1919, 
was  born  in  Glenmont,  Ohio,  on  February  12, 
1893,  and  died  on  August  6,  1953  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  He  had  a Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  granted  in  1923.  He  was  a research 
chemist  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  head 
of  the  chemistry  department  at  Carleton  College, 
where  he  had  been  since  1941.  From  1927  to 
1941  he  headed  the  chemistry  department  at 
Albion  College.  Mich.  Before  that  he  had  worked 
for  DuPont,  taught  at  Fliram  College,  Ohio, 
and  studied.  During  World  War  I he  was  a 
private  in  the  308th  Infantry,  77th  Division,  and 
spent  some  time  in  a German  prison  camp.  He 
was  a contributor  to  the  Journal  of  American 
Chemistry  and  a member  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society.  A.A.A.S.,  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon. 
and  Sigma  XI. 

1919 

Frances  Irene  Fitch  Boylan  died  on  January 
9,  1954,  in  Elyria,  where  she  had  lived  all  her 
life.  She  was  born  there  on  January  25,  1896. 
Her  mother  was  Inez  Drake  Fitch,  who  studied 
in  the  Conservatory  1884-89.  Mrs.  Boylan  was 
a long-time  secretary  of  the  Lorain  County  His- 
torical Society  and  also  was  active  in  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  P.T.A. 

1922 

Ralph  Marshall  was  horn  on  September  24, 
1896.  in  Rucyrus,  Ohio,  and  died  on  January 
20.  1954,  in  Seattle,  Wash.  He  was  the  brother 
of  a former  mayor  of  Cleveland.  He  himself 
was  an  attorney  at  law,  having  his  LL.B.  from 
the  Cleveland  Law  School  (1932).  He 
the  Lakeside  Medical  Unit  during  World  \N  ar 
I ami  saw  24  months  of  foreign  service,  much 
of  it  with  the  British  army.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  in  the  claims  department  of  the 
General  Insurance  C\k.  the  west  coasts  laigest 
insurance  group. 


923  , , 

Elmer  George  Wieda  was  horn  on  October  /. 
11)1  in  Paterson.  N.  J..  ami  died  there  on 
cln’hcr  9.  195.t.  He  was  a past  president  ol 
e Associated  Uelail  Conrectioners  ot  Amenca. 
,d  spent  his  life  after  gradnating  front  Oberim 
head  of  the  family  candy  manufactnnng  firm. 


